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ditor’s Note 


= 

_ There is unanimity in the opinion that the present day 
____ education in India doesn’t fully serve its purpose. It imparts 
a lot of information and knowledge to our youth. Yet problems 
- social as well as psychological, seem to multiply in intensity. 
Now the question is - What kind of education leads to a 
happy, productive and successful life? True education is 
training of not only the head but also the heart. Education 
that builds fundamental traits of character such as honesty, 
compassion, courage and responsibility, is what is urgently 
needed now. There is need for the development of cultural 
and moral values amongst the youth. Albert Einstein once 
said, “It is essential that the student acquires an understanding 
of and a lively feeling for values ...of the morally good”. 


Swami Vivekananda always believed that the youth need 
to develop the qualities of the heart such as love, compassion 
and feeling for others more than learning. He once exhorted 
to the youth: 


Nothing else is necessary but these - love, sincerity, 
patience. What is life but growth, i.e. expansion i.e. love? 
Therefore all love is life ... all selfishness is death ... 
It is life to do good, it is death not to do good to others 
... Feel, my children, feel; feel for the poor, the ignorant. 
...money does not pay nor name; fame does not pay, 
nor learning. It is love that pays, it is character that 
cleaves its way through adamantine walls of difficulties. 


‘aa cleo 
ea Ks Ste + 
=> Puce 

. 


ee ee 


These words of the great sage are increasingly relevant in this 
age where self-centredness and lack of feeling for others is 
on the increase. 


Kochi - 32, Dr. V. Nithyanantha Bhat 
15-10-2004 Editor 
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Atman in the Light of 
Modern Science 


Dr. K.P. Rajappan 


General expressions such as my self, my soul, my ego, 
my inner world, are something so intimate. It was no 
accident that Descartes regarded the statement, Cogito, 
ergo sum (I think, therefore, | am) as the first and basic 
element of knowledge, a proposition that was not to be 
doubted. It is clear, definite, and simple: | think, therefore, 
| am, therefore, | exist. On this all - embracing and 
complicated subject, Sankara, the 8th Century Indian 
philosopher, starts with an incontrovertible postulate: ‘Every 
one is conscious of the existence of his (own) Self and never 
thinks “I arm not”. If this knowledge of “I am” does not 
exist, then everyone in the entire world will say “I am not”. 
Such is not the case.’ 


The Self is said to be the Essential Being in all of us. 
Is it so difficult to know your own self? | am father to my 
children, husband to my wife, and son to my father; yet 
it is difficult for me to realize who plays the role as father, 
husband and son. There must be a way to remove this 
confusion. 
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Perhaps to be aware of oneself means to be able to 
see, to hear, to touch, to smell, to feel, to experience 
emotion and understand. But any inability must always be 
somebody’s ability. It must always be ‘I see’, ‘I hear’ and 
so on. The very language you speak, itself brings out the 
fact that there must be some one who sees or hears. We 
are unable to express ourselves otherwise. ‘Il’ am the person 
who understands that ‘This is a book’ or ‘That is a tree’. 
One is born and he becomes a person who calls himself 
T’. He feels joy and pain, anger and admiration. He calls 
himself ‘I’ because he is aware of his own presence and 
because he sees the world as ‘not self’. In other words, 
the body that becomes aware of itself as something different 
from other bodies, that is, bodies that are external to it. This 
self-awareness is designated for the sake of brevity as the 
personal pronoun ‘I’. 


Thus we see that everyone of us has buried deep within 
our consciousness a strong sense of personal identity. 
During the course of my growth and development, a 
number of changes take place. | grow fat or thin, my 
opinions change, my tastes change and my perception of 
the world shifts. Throughout this period, when these 
changes are taking place, | never doubt my identity and am 
always aware that ‘I’ experience these changes. 


It is remarkable that we make a different approach 
when we deal with others. According to Paul Davies, ‘When 
dealing with other people, we usually identify them with their 
bodies, and to a lesser extent their personalities, but we view 
ourselves differently. When someone refers to “my body” 
it is in the sense of a possession, as in “my house”. But 
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when it comes to the mind, that is not so much a 
’ possession as a POSSESSOR. My mind is not a chattel: 
It is ME.? 


Throughout our life we inhabit our body. But the body 
undergoes a number of changes during our life time. For 
example, the atoms are systematically replaced as a result 
of metabolic activity. Moreover, the body grows, matures, 
ages and ultimately dies. Major changes take place in our 
personalities also. However, throughout this period of 
metamorphosis, | believe that | am the one and the same 
person. 


The above unique experience is due to memory or 
consciousness which plays an important role in our lives. 


Our concept of ourselves is very strongly rooted in our 


memory of past experiences. Hence it is logical to conclude 
that in the absence of memory the ‘Self’ would not retain 
any meaning whatever. It is largely through memory that 
we achieve a sense of personal identity. 


Thousands of years ago the Rsis of India too pondered 
over this question of ‘Self’. These Rsis were rightly known 
as Seers, for they were able to see far ahead. They searched 
for answers with single-minded concentration. We know 
nothing about their personal lives of those great men. No 
biographies were written about them. We know only about 
their findings which they said ‘has always been there and 
will always be there’. 


In this connection Harman writes: 


It has been part of arrogance of Western science to 
ignore the findings of those research laboratories that 
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have existed for thousands of years and turned their 
attention particularly to the depths of human 
experience. | 


Among their findings through a systematic subjective 
enquiry, they arrived at some profound truths. Man gathers 
information about the outside world through his instruments 
of body, mind and intellect. All the knowledge or 
experiences that a man gains during his life time are either 
through his body, mind or intellect. They made the 
following brilliant analysis. 


First of all, there is the body and then the five senses. 
It appears that the five senses have the capacity to see, hear, 
smell, taste or feel: But on further analysis it is known that 
the real seer is not the eye, it is the mind.The real hearer 
is not the ear but the mind. The real taster, feeler, smeller 
- are not really the senses, but the mind which is behind 
them. That means that all sensory activities, and bodily 
activities become activities, only when the mind is 
consciously connected with them. Otherwise we do not 
have any experience. ° 


Further we can say that the mind alone is the real seer 
or hearer, feeler, taster or smeller? For example, when | 
see a watch, the eyes are perceiving that there is something 
in front of me. My mind tells me from past experience that 
it is a watch. Then | make a statement: ‘This is a watch, 
which is a gadget to see the time’. If I look at it, | can 
understand what time it is now. This kind of analytical 
power, does not belong to the mind. It belongs to 
something else called intellect. That means that the real 
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seer is neither the eye or the mind but the intellect. We 
’ go a step further. If the intellect alone can see, understand, 
hear, taste or smell, and do all activities, what happens when 
we go to sleep? At that time also the intellect is there but 
there is no experience at all. We find that all the activities 
are at a standstill in the state of deep sleep. All the voluntary 
activities of the body, the senses, the mind and the 
intelligence have come to a cessation. Nevertheless, when 
we get up in the morning you say: ‘I had wonderful sleep. 
| just did not know anything’. 


Now let us try to understand the condition of sleep. 
The body-consciousness was not there during my sleep. All 
the qualifications about me | know now, but the moment 
! went to sleep | just did not even know whether | was lying 
on a cot or on the floor, or in an air-conditioned room or 
on the pavement. That means the consciousness of the 
body which | now have, was withdrawn. | did not even know 
that | had a body. But now, on waking up from sleep, | 
can see, hear, taste, smell. But the moment | fall asleep, 
| do not have any such experience. What had happened 
during the sleep? The consciousness was withdrawn from 
the senses. That means that the consciousness which was 
in deep sleep is the real seer, the real taster, the real smeller, 
the real understander, the real thinker. Therefore, 
intelligence, mind, senses, body - all these are my 
instruments and not ME. The real act is performed by me 
who is other than these things. This, the Rsis, with their 
strange, deep wisdom concluded that when the sense 
organs, mind and intellect are thus geared to their 
respective performances by the mere presence of the Self, 
then they receive sense stimuli from the sense object, and 
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express their responses in the outside world of activities. 
The mere presence of the Self enlivens everything. Sankara 
expresses the great truth as: ‘l am that entity, the One by 
whose presence alone inert entities like the body and the 
senses are able to function through acceptance or 
rejection.‘ 


At this stage it is interesting to compare the Western 
thought on this important topic. In the words of the Scottish 
philosopher Thomas Reid: 


Whatever this self may be, it is something which thinks, 
and deliberates and resolves and acts and suffers. — | 
am not thought, | am not action, | am not feeling: | 
am something that thinks and acts and suffers.® 


According to David Hume, the Self is only a collection 
of experiences. ‘When | enter most intimately to what | 
call MYSELF I always stumble on some particular 
perception or another, of heat or cold, light or shade, love 
or hatred, pain or pleasure. I can never catch MYSELF 
at any time without a reception, and never can observe 
anything but perception’.® 


Earlier it was stated that the three states of man in 
waking, dream and sleep are a fitting introduction to the 
inquiry into the nature of Self or Atman. But the Cpanisads 
adopt other methods of enquiry also. For example, when 
asked for a straight answer to clarify the concept of the Self, 
Yajnavalkya tells Usashta in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
that one cannot possibly describe or present the Self in a 
manner of a cow or horse and adds, ‘You cannot see what 
is the witness of vision, you cannot see that which is the 
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hearer of hearing; you cannot think the thinker of thoughts. 
__. You cannot know the knower of knowledge. This is the Self 
that is within all; everything else but this is perishable.’ 


In Kenopanisad also the question is posed: ‘There goes 

neither the eye, nor speech nor mind, nor do we know how 
to teach others about it; it is different from the known and 
above the unknown.® 


The significant teaching of the Upanisads can be 
clarified as follows. That entity by whose presence the body 
perceives, the mind feels and the intellect thinks, is the 
subject, the substratum for all the experiences of the body, 
mind and the intellect. It is just like the filament of an 
electric bulb which has no incandescence of its own to 
illumine, but glows when electricity is passed through it. It 
is just like a motor car which has no capacity of its own 
to move, but moves when energy in the form of petrol or 
diesel, is supplied. Similarly the energy supplied to the 
human being for his or her various activities is known as 
Self, Atman, Soul and various other names. 


We may conclude that the Self cannot be perceived 
directly by our equipment of knowledge - it is not an ‘object 
of knowledge — it is the very subject’. However, we can 
come to comprehend the existence of the Self as the very 
root of all consciouness and it is under the grace of 
consciousness all inert equipments function as though fully 
sentient. 


Many scientists, these days, have started taking note 
of the spiritual mystery that is man. Quantum mechanics 
does just this while it recognizes the importance of the 
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observer in the interpretation of the observed data. They 
prefer the term participant, participator in the place of the 
observer. Describing her research with chromosomes. in 
corn cells, Nobel Laureate Barbara McClintock writes *... it 
surprised me because | actually felt as if | was right down 
there with all my friends. As you look at these things, they 
become part of you’.? 


The same view is expressed by Charon, another Western 
Physicist, as follows; As physics operates through thinking 
and knowledge and is concerned with matter of which we 
are part, physics and metaphysics constitute two compli- 
mentary disciplines with the aim of increasing the knowledge 
of the universe’.'° The above words of famous scientists 
amply demonstrate the importance of the inner world of 
consciousness as a significant datum for investigation. 


The ancient Rsis of India were persons who experienced 
the ultimate truth which is not merely’ an_ intellectual 
speculation, but an undeniable, inexplicable and _ real 
intuitive experience. In their supreme state of compassion 
and wisdom, they proved themselves to be superb 
psychologists as well. They realized that what they had to 
reveal could not be grasped by all, and therefore could not 
be expounded in a uniform manner. They had to take into 
account the varying intellectual and Spiritual maturity of 
different individuals. It is also significant that those great 
souls did not see any conflict between physical sciences and 
the science of spirituality. This is evident from Si Krsna’s 
teachings to his disciple Uddhava: ‘Generally speaking, men 
who are efficient in the investigations. into the truth of the 
external world of nature uplift themselves from all that is 





_ dismal and evil. Man is his own teacher. This is because 
. Man achieves material and social welfare through direct 


sense experience and inference (both inductive and 
deductive) based on it. People who are endowed with 
intelligence and courage, who have mastered the science 
and technique of spirituality have realized the Self as the 
infinite reservoir of all energies’.'' In the impressive, 
inspiring and thought — provoking introduction to Bhagavad 
Gita, Sankara expresses the above profound truth: ‘...the 
nature of action in the external world and withdrawal in 
inward meditation, both of which are meant for the 
maintenance of the world and constituting means for both 
worldly welfare and spiritual emancipation of all human 
beings '’.'? 

However, it is a fact that realization of Self can be 
achieved only by a rare aspirant with a pure mind. As Sri 
Krsna says, Among thousand men, one tries for perfection; 
even among the many perfected souls that strive, only one 
reaches the supreme state’. 


The question may be asked whether such a person can 
exist in modern times. The answer is yes. We have the 
recent example of Einstein who had mastered the technique 
of science and the technique of spirituality. No other person 
has been responsible for such revolutionary thinking in 
physics like him. His scientific creativity has made 
tremendous impact on the development of the 20th century 
physics. He has confessed, ‘I have the Gita as the main 
source of inspiration and guidance for the purpose of 
scientific investigation and formulation of my theories’.'* On 
another occasion he says: 
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The ideals which have lighted me on my way and time 
after time, given me new courage to face life usefully, 
have been, Truth, Goodness and Beauty. Without a 
sense of fellowship with men of like mind, preoccupa- 
tion with the objective, the eternally unattainable in the 
field of art and scientific research, life would have 
seemed to be empty. The ordinary objects of human 
endeavour - property, outward success, luxury, have 
always seemed to me contemptible.!° 


Are these not the traits of character of a man of perfection 
described in the second chapter of Bhagavad Gita? One 
is tempted to call Einstein a Scientist Saint. 
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Desire is never extinguished or satiated by the 
enjoyment of desired olyects. It only grows stronger 
like fire fed on ghee. If all the food of the earth, 
all the gold and all the beautiful women were to be 
Hiven to a man with a strong destre, they will still 
never satiate lim. 

— Manu. 


The Buddha did not attain the ultimate in 
enlightenment by studying Buddhism. He realised. 
He preached what he had realised. And those 
teachings became Buddhism. Jesus Christ never had 
any use of Christianity, did he? But the followers 
of the Buddha had to depend on Buddhism and the 
followers of Christ needed Christianity, This is true 
of all religions also. 


— Sree Narayana Guru 





Faith 
J.R. Kamath 


Faith is fundamental to man’s nature. It is an ultimate 
concern, a total commitment with one’s entire nature. 
Faith is total, organic and integral in structure. It is not 
a mere theoretic consent nor a passive emotional reaction. 
It is not a blind infatuation with an object or a person 
without full knowledge of his work. Thus when faith 
emerges, we no longer struggle but surrender. In the 
words of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, faith is always with us 
but only the object of our faith changes; we do part with 
one creed only to embrace another. 


The justification of faith and its validity, rest on the 
experience of Grace by the devotee. It arises by the Grace 
of the Lord who chooses His devotee (Kath- Upanisad 
1-2-23). Faith is not cold logic. It is a loving commitment. 


Man first observes the different objects of the world and 
thereafter enjoys them, develops some pleasure or liking 
which he accepts as his valued preference, and thus 


becomes a responsible agent; Faith gets intensified and he 
makes a total commitment. 


In the words of the Danish Theologian: “Faith is not 
a form of rational knowledge but is our existential leap urged 
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4 upward by the pull of the passion of the soul, for its salvation 
_ that comes not from culture or nature or reason but from 






the transcendent God above.” Peace is the fruit of faith 
resulting from the Grace of God. It is being arched and 
buttressed from within by jfana and value sense. 


“Faith makes us live purposefully and saves us from 
frustration and freedom, enables us to overcome fatigue and 
keep on the track till we attain victory. Faith inspires hope. 
It opens up wider horizon, enlarges our vision and improves 
our understanding. Faith, in the words of Aldous Huxley, is 
the “precondition of all systematic knowing, purposive living 
and decent doing”. When faith fails, God goes out of our 
life and with Him our goal also. The result of all these, is 
that life hangs dead on our hands and we just drift, drag and 
die” (The Bhagavad Gita by P Nagaraja Rao pp. 58-60). 


In Hindu View of Life, Radhakrishnan writes: 


Religious experience is a self-certifying character. It is 
swatasiddha. It carries its own credentials. But the 
religious seer is compelled to justify his inmost 
convictions in a way that satisfies the thought of the 
age. If there is not this intellectual confirmation, the 
seer’s attitude is one of trust. Religion rests on faith 
in this sense of the term. The mechanical faith which 
depends on authority and wishes to enjoy the 
consolations of religion without the labour of being 
religious is quite different from the religious faith which 
has its roots in experience. Wesley asks: “What is faith?” 
And answers, “Not an opinion nor any number of 
opinions put together, be they ever so true. It is the 
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vision of the soul, that power by which spiritual things 
are apprehended just as material things are appre- 
hended by the physical senses. Blind faith in dogma 
is not the faith which saves. It is an unfortunate legacy 
of the course which Christian theology has followed in 
Europe that faith has come to connote a mechanical 
adherence to authority. If we take faith in the proper 
sense of trust or spiritual conviction, religion is faith or 
intuition. We call it faith simply because spiritual 
perception, like other kinds of perception, is liable to 
error and requires the testing process of logical 
thought. But, like all other perceptions, religious 
intuition is that which thought has to start from and 
to which it has to return. In order to be able to say 
that a religious experience reveals reality, in order to 
be able to transform religious certitude into logical 
certainty, we are obliged to give an intellectual account 
of the experience. Hindu thought has no mistrust of 
reason - there can be no final breach between the two 
powers of the human mind, reason and intuition. 
Beliefs that foster and promote the spiritual life of the 
soul must be in accordance with the nature and the 
laws of the world of reality with which it is their aim 
to bring us into harmony.” (pp. 13-14) 


Faith is positive in its nature 


The source of faith is not feebleness, much less ‘fear’ 
as Bertrand Russell would think (See Why I Am Not a 
Christian p.37). Feebleness and fear are negative qualities 
in man that hinders his progress or development. Whereas 
faith is definitely positive in its very nature; it is a trust 





ss absolute. The firmest believers are not feeble minded and 
_ frail beings. The saints and prophets who put humanity 


on the road to faith, assurance and positive living, were 


_ people of great resolve, will-force and religious faith than 
any one else. What power on earth could have armed these 
great personalities other than faith, other than absolute 
trust? The more the man grasps the glory of the world 
and the universe and penetrates deep into their secret, the 
stronger grows the faith. Thus the scientist as he delves 
more and more into the micro-level or into the macro-level 
of nature and universe, or spirit and matter or the yogi as 
he concentrates more and more on his self, develops faith 
more and more that ultimately leads them to realization. 
Both realise the oneness of the individual consciousness, 
as part of the universal consciousness. Only the scientist 
has feeble vision, but the yogin having clear vision and firm 
experiences and like a salt doll that enters the ocean to 
measure its depth, gets dissolved into the ocean and is 
unable to express its experience. 


Faith is not a bundle of beliefs about God, immortality, 
heaven, rebirth or similar abstruse questions about which 
theologians and philosophers always wrangle about or argue 
and dispute. 


“Faith is nothing but reason grown courageous - reason 
raised to the highest power - expanded to its widest vision” 
and “Is not the man’s reason the very essence of man’? 
writes L. RP Jack (cited by B. G. Kher in The Pageant of 
Life pp.13-14, in an article “My Faith’). 


Faith is not belief in spite of evidence - but life scorn 
of consequences - a courageous trust in the great purposes 
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of all things and pressing forward to finish the work in sight, 
whatever the price may be. Man is partly the result but partly 
also the instrument or agent for this great purpose - he is 
not only an effect but also the cause. ; 


In the Bhagavad Gita, the Lord says - 


Sattvanurupa sarvasya 

Sraddha bhavati bharata 

Sraddhamayoyarh purusa | 

Yo yacchraddhah sa eva sah (XVII -3) 


“The faith of every individual, O Bharata, is in 
accordance with his nature. Man is of the nature of his 
faith. What his faith is, that verily he is”. 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan explains ‘Sraddha’ here as the 
striving after self-realization by concentrating the powers of 
the mind on a given idea. He analyses faith thus: 


“Faith is the pressure of the spirit on the humanity, the 
force that urges the humanity towards what is better not 
only in the order of spiritual life. Faith as the inward sense 


of truth points to the object over which fuller light is shed 
later”. 


He then cites a popular verse to show that the aims 


which religion offers, prove effective according to the faith, 
viz. 


Mantre tirthe dvije deve daivajhie bhesaje gurau 
yadrsi, bhavan, yasya, siddhir, bhavati tadrsi 


(see Bhagavad Gita by Radhakrishnan p.348). 


Faith is thus the force of Divinity within oneself and thus 
we have ‘atmasraddha’ - faith in oneself that energises the 
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hidden powers within oneself. It is the totality of attitude, 
_ ‘like the acceptance of “what is impossible when the Divine 
- awakens in me”. 


This positive attitude may allow negative attitudes to 
last for a limited period, but it will never allow it to continue 
___ or in other words the positive attitude will prevail over-riding 
all negative attitudes or qualities. It leads inevitably to a 
path of progressive action. A person without any ‘Sraddha’ 
is as good as nothing. ‘Atmagraddha’ or faith in oneself 
energises the hidden powers within oneself. Faith thus 
results in “uttisthata jagrata” and makes one move forward 
with confidence. (Sraddhamayoyarn purusa yo yacchraddhah 
$a eva sah). 


a ae I le Bir 


To sum up, it has to be stated that the domain of faith 
and conviction is as large and wide as to be cribbed, cabined 
and confined within the limits of a definition, and they 
cannot be repertoried in any single treatise or much less, 
an essay. Faith and conviction emerge as to manifest 
themselves in times of crisis. 


How faith defies all physical sciences, known to the 
scientist, and alters the human physiology as to make him 
travel or walk on the surface of a flowing river as to comply 
the behest of his Guru, is illustrated in the life of the great 
Adi Sankara and his first disciple Padmapadar. 


It appears that in the course of the peregrinations of 
Adi Sankara with his six sishyas, he happened to remain 
on the bank of a river in spate, and his sishyas on the 
opposite bank of the river. He beckoned them to come 
by his side. As there was no boat available to carry them 
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to the other side, they remained without moving. However 
one of them, not withstanding all impediments allowing 
reason and expediency to be eclipsed by faith or absolute 
faith in his guru, and trusting him completely, come what 
may, walked on the surface of the flowing river, and as he 
moved, below his foot, there appeared a lotus, upholding 
him up above the surface of the waters, and this enabled 
him to reach by the side of his guru. He later became 
known as ‘Padmapadar’. The faith in the guru enabled the 
disciple to defy all laws of motion or nature or even gravity. 
It is impossible to walk on a moving surface, much less on 
the surface of water. 


Gururbrahma gururvisnuh 
Gururdevo mahegvarah 

Guru saksat parabrahma 
Tasmai Sri gurave namah 


| bow before the guru, who is, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Maheswara or the Trinities rolled into One. Such is the place 
the guru occupies in the Hindu religious and _ spiritual 
literature. 


George Fredrick Barker, an American scientist, professer 
of chemistry, geology, physiological chemistry, toxicology 
and physics at Wheaton College in Illinois at Yali, accepting 


. the philosophy of co-relation of vital and physical force 
declares: 


Is there really no immortal portion separable from this 
brain tissue, though yet mysteriously united to it? In- 
a word, does this curiously fashioned body enclose a 
soul, God given and to God-returning? Here science 





eS cane — 
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veils her face and bows in reverence before the 


Almighty. We have passed the boundaries by which 
physical science is enclosed. No crucible, no subtle 
magnetic needle can answer now our question. No 
world but His who formed us, breaks the awful silence. 
In the presence of such a revelation science is dumb 
and faith comes in joyfully to accept the higher truth 
which can never be the subject of physical demonstra- 
tion. (see Correction of Vital and Physical Force 
P(1870) 26-27 cited in Science and Contemporary 
Society by Fredrick, J. Crosson, p.76) 


Without knowing the burning character of fire the 
insects fall into tt. Without knowing that the bait 
is attached to the hook, the fish attempts to eat it 
and ends itself. As far as we are concerned, having 
full knowledge that sensual destres would drag us into 
manifold dangers, still we become voluntary slaves to 
them! 

— Bharthrhari. 


One who is not calm and collected cannot accomplish 
tasks. One should decide first and then commence a 
task. One should brook no delay in undertaking a 
new task after existing one is completed. A fickle- 
minded cannot achieve anything. 


— Chanakya. 





i. 
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The Ideal of Renunciation* 
Dr. V. Nithyanantha Bhat 


Renunciation is the foundation of all religious thought. 
It is the national ideal of India. The ideal of renunciation 
attains the highest prominence in the teachings of the 
Vedanta. It is the soul of the Upanisads. The following 
verses from the Upanisads would illustrate this: 


“Tena tyaktena bhufhjithah...” 
(IS€vasyopanisad - 1) 
(By this renunciation (of the world) support yourself.) 


“Na Karmana na prajaya dhanena tyagenaike 
amrtatvamanaguh” 
(Mahanarayana Upanisad 12.14)) 


(Neither by rituals nor by progeny, nor by wealth, but 
by giving up alone that immortality is to be attained.) 


In the Bhagavad Gita (the essence of all the Upanisadic 
thoughts), Sri Krsna expounds the ideal of renunciation in 
detail. Perphaps, the whole of the Gita can be considered 
an exposition of Renunciation and Sacrifice, the two ideals 
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that are the root and basis of the Hindu religion. 
“Renunciation is a means and not an end in itself. Only by 
means of renunciation one can attain everlasting peace. 


Sti Krsna says in the Bhagavad Gita: 


“Vihaya kamanyah sarvanpumamscarati nisprhah 
Nirmamo nirahankarah sa Santimadhigachati” 

(Gita Il. 71) 
(The man who sheds all longing and moves without 
concern, free from the sense of ‘I’ and ‘mine’, he attains 
peace). 


Sri Krsna teaches Arjuna: 


“Ye hi sarnsparSajah bhogah dukhayonaya eva te 
Adyantavantah kaunteya na tesu ramate budhah” 

(Gita - V.22) 
(The pleasures which are born of sense-contacts are 
verily sources of pain (though appearing as enjoyable 
to worldly-minded people). They have a beginning and 
an end (they come and go), are transitory in nature 
O, Arjuna. It is for this reason that a wise man does 
not indulge in them.) 


The Lord also suggests practical ways of practising 
renunciation in life. He says: 


“Na hi dehabhrta Sakyarn tyakturn karmanyaSesatah 
Yastu karmaphalatyagi sa tyagityabhidhiyate” 

(Gita - XVIII. 11) 
(Since actions cannot be given up in their entirety by 


anyone possessing a body, he who renounces the fruits 
of his actions, is, in truth, a man of renunciation.) 
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In another context Sri Krsna explains: 


“Tyaktva karmaphalasangam nityatrpto niraSrayah 
Karmanyabhipravrttopi naiva kincitkaroti sah” 


(Gita - IV. 20) 


(He who, having totally given up attachment to actions 
and their fruits, no longer depends on the world, and 
is ever satisfied, does nothing at all, though fully 
engaged in action.) 


In Indian thought, everything else is subordinated to the 
highest ideals of Spirituality and Renunciation. Swami 
Vivekananda considers these two as “the great theme of life” 
of our nation whose one watchword is that “this world is 
all vanity and a delusion of three days, and everything else, 
whether science or knowledge, enjoyment or powers, 
wealth, name or fame, must be subordinated to that one 
theme.” (Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. III 
Calcutta: Advaita Ashram, 1963, p. 152) 


He further says: “Always remember that renunciation 
is the root idea. Unless one is initiated into this idea, not 
even Brahma and the World-Gods have the power to attain 
Mukti” (Complete Works, Vol. Vil, pp. 239-240). He 
-considers Renunciation as the very basis upon which ethics 
stands. He observes that no ethical code ever preached had 
not renunciation for its basis. He says: “Ethics always says, 
‘Not I, but thou’. Its motto is ‘Not self, but non-self.’ ... 
Perfect self - annihilaton is the ideal of ethics” (Complete 
Works, Vol. Il, pp. 62-63). 





__ Swami Vivekananda adds: “Without dispassion for the world, 
_ without renunciation, without giving up the desire for 
enjoyment, absolutely nothing can be accomplished in the 
spiritual life". (Complete Works, Vol. VII, p.193). 


In his discourse on Karma Yoga Swami Vivekandanda 
explains the value of renunciation: 


...feal religion begins where this little universe ends. 
These little joys and sorrows and knowledge of things 
end there, and the reality begins. Until we give up the 
thirst after life, the strong attachment to this our 
transient, conditioned existence, we have no hope of 
catching even a glimpse of that infinite freedom 
beyond. It stands to reason then that there is only one 
way to attain to the freedom which is the goal of all 
noblest aspirations of mankind, and that is by giving 
up this little life, giving up this little universe, giving up 
this earth, giving up heaven, giving up the body, giving 
up the mind, giving up everything that is limited and 
conditioned. (Karma Yoga, Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 
1970, p.102) 


According to Swamiji “there is nothing so high as 
renunciation of self’ (Complete Works. Vol. V, p.78). 
Renunciation is the rejection of the ‘I’ thought and not 
necessarily of the external objects. Ramana Maharsi makes 
this idea clear when he states: 


One who truly renounces actually merges in the world 
and expands his love to embrace the whole world. It 
would be more correct to describe the attitude of the 
devotee as universal love than as abandoning home to 
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don the ochre robe. (Quoted in “Renunciation 
Teachings of Maharsi Ramana, Kalyanakalpataru, 46, 
5, p.590) 


Ramana Maharsi explains this idea further: 


So long as the feeling, ‘l am doing’ is there, one must 
experience the result of one’s acts, whether they are 
good or bad. How is it possible to wipe out one act 
with another? When the feeling ‘I am doing’ is lost, 
nothing affects a man. Unless one realises the Self, 
the feeling ‘Il am doing’ will never vanish. ... For him 
who has realised his self, there is no Iccha-Prarabdha. 
The two others Aniccha (without desire) and Pareccha 

- (due to other’s desire) remain. Whatever he. does is 
for others only. If there are things to be done by him 
for others, he does them but the results do not affect 
him. Whatever be the actions that such people do, 
there is no punya (results of virtuous action) and no 
papa (result of sinful action) attached to them. But 
they do only what is proper according to the accepted 
standard of the world - nothing else. (Letters from Sri 
Ramanasramam. Vol. |. Tiruvannamalai, Sri 
Ramanasramam, 1995 p.65) 


Sri Ramakrishna who himself is one of the noblest 
’ examples of an ideal Renunciant, always stressed a life of 
absolute renunciation. His message in this age is 
renunciation of lust and gold. He taught that renunciation 
of lust and gold is the ornament of a holy man, and it is 
the only means of attaining God: 
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: re _ As one progresses on the path of spirituality, one is 


confronted by many kinds of temptations. Cravings - 
such as for woman and gold, for name and fame arise 


again and may lead one farther away from God. Unless 


- you beware of this thief in the form of cravings he will 


steal all the goodness in you, and you will drown in 
the bottomless ocean of worldliness. 


(Swami Chetanananda, God Lived with Them, Kolkota: 
Advaita Asrama, 2001, pp. 113-114.) 


In. his work The Way to God — As Taught by Sri 
Ramakrishna, Swami Lokeswarananda writes: 


In every country and in every age we find men and 
women renouncing everything and practising many 
difficult austerities in their search for God. Buddha 
gave up his kingdom. Mirabai left her palace. Sri. 
Caitanya took the vows of a sanyasi in spite of the 
fact that he had received great honour as an erudite 
scholar. Youth and beauty, honour and recognition, 
wealth and high position - everything anyone would 
desire was theirs, yet they left it all behind when they 
went searching for God. They believed that the 
greatest happiness was God-realization. In truth, their 
renunciation was not anything negative. It meant 
giving up small things for large things - renouncing 
the little happiness for the great happiness, renouncing 
the worldly pleasures for the Bliss of God. (Swami 
Lokeswarananda, ed. The Way to God As Taught by 
Sri Ramakrishna, Calcutta: Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, 1997, pp. 87-88) 
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A renunciant ceases to feel the distinction between 
objects in the external world. Sri Ramakrishna narrates a 
anecdote about a husband and wife who renounced the 
world and undertook a pilgrimage to various shrines - Once 
as they were walking along the road, the husband, being 
a little ahead of the wife, saw a piece of diamond on the 
road. Immediately he began to scratch the ground to hide 
the diamond in it, thinking that, if his wife saw it, perchance 
she might be moved to avarice and thus lose the merit 
of her renunciation. While he was thus scratching the 
ground, the wife came up and asked him what he was 
doing. He gave her in an apologetic tone an evasive reply. 
She however, finding out the diamond and reading his 
thoughts, remarked, “Why did you leave the world, if you 
still feel the distinction between diamond and dust?” 
(Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna, Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 2002 p.322). 


When his disciple Narendra once asked: “Is renunciation of 
the world imperative?” Sri Ramakrishna replied: “As | said, 
if you see everything as saturated with That, can you see 
anything else - family or the like?” (Life of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama p.449). 


Swami Vivekananda asserts: 


Without renunciation, without burning dispassion for 
sense objects, without turning away from wealth and 
lust as from filthy abomination, - “Na sidhyati 
brahma§atantarepi” - never can one attain salvation 


even in hundreds of Brahma’s cycles. (Complete Works 
Vol. V, p.395) | | 






_ $warmiji distinguishes between two different ways of 
| ering one om bondage One is “Neti, Neti” (not 
this, not this), and the other “Iti” (this). The first, a negative 
way, is possible only for “rare men of exceptional minds and 
gigantic wills” who can say “No, | will not have this” and 
‘the mind and the body obey their will. The second is the 
positive way often chosen by the majority - “the way through 
the world, making use of all the bondages themselves to 
break those very bondages. This is also a kind of giving 
up; only it is done slowly and gradually, by knowing things, 
enjoying things and thus obtaining experience, and knowing 
the nature of things until the mind lets them go at last and 
becomes unattached” (Karma Yoga p.103). 
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Only one who is free from his ego and self-motive can — 
add to the happiness of society. The social order and ethics 
being a part of spiritual discipline, the renunciant serves the 
world only because of his all pervading compassion for all 
created beings. 


Once Swami Vivekananda was asked to characterise his 
methods of action as a whole. In reply Swamiji explained: 


Our method... simply consists in reasserting the 
national life. Buddha preached renunciation. India 
heard, and yet in six centuries she reached her greatest 
height. The secret lies there. The national ideals of 
India are RENUNCIATION and SERVICE. Intensify her 
in those channels and the rest will take care of itself 
(Complete Works Vol. V, p.228). 


Swami Ranganathananda’s comments on this state- 
ment are relevant here: 
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What a wonderful teaching! The whole of ethical life 
is concentrated in two principles: renunciation and 
service. Renunciation of what? This self-centred ego 
or self. That has to be renounced. The larger self must 
manifest. Then every action becomes service. That 
is why renunciation is the preceding value. The 
succeeding value is service. You can't do service 
without some form of renunciation. If | want to help 
somebody, to that extent | must give up my own self- 
interest. (Universal Message of the Bhagavad Gita, 
Vol. I, Calcutta, Advaita Ashram, 2001, p. 275) 


To conclude, all our seers and thinkers consider 
renunciation as inevitable for attaining a tranquil, serene and 
fearless framework of mind. As Swarni Ranganathananda 
observes: “That renunciation of the fruits of actions is what 
the practice of dhyana brings us to “Tyagat santih 
anantaram’ and when that tyaga or renunciation comes, the 
mind becomes santa or peaceful, serene” (Universal 
Message of the Bhagavad Gita Vol. Ill, p.17). They also 
believe that the ideal of renunciation as a philosophy of life 
alone can bring order and cohesion in the society. 







If all the Upanisads, and all other scriptures are to 
be all of a sudden reduced to ashes and if only the 
fist verse (Isavasyam idam sarvam ) im the 
Isopanishad were to be left intact in the memory 
of Hindus, Hinduism would still live for ever, 


— Mahatma Gandhi. 










| A Note on Buddhism, Non-Dualism 
| and Vedanta 


Dr. N. Narayana Pillai 


Introduction 


The philosophy of non-dualism has a hoary past and 
perphaps an early reference is in Rgveda (Rgveda VII.18, 19) 
where it speaks of the secret knowledge Vasista received 
from Varuna and had annihilated bheda (characterized as 
a demon Sudasa). The original philosophical work of sage 
Vasista teaching abheda is lost but the later work 
Moksopaya and Yoga Vasista may have been based on the 
doctrine. 


The Vedic references to Munis or Sramanas or 
Mundakas were unfavourable (Rgveda X.136). They were 
described as strange, long-haired tawny-clad and mad. They 
were treated with scorn by Brahmanas. They were not in 
the Aryan fold and it was much later in the Upanisadic 
period (Br. Up.IV.IV 22), some of the lofty thoughts of Munis 
were assimilated in the Vedas and they were given high 
esteem. The Brahmanical ideal was of retirement after 
proper fulfillment of all obligations of family and society. But 
the Munis were outright renouncers. 
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The Mundaka Upanisad specially championed the case 
of the ascetics (Mundakas) most vociferously, and unam- 
biguously decried the Vedic rituals and sacrifices (M.U/p 
1.2.7-10). It declared that the Eternal is attained not by 
works. “Let him give no thought to transient things, but 
absorb in meditation, let him renounce the world. To know 
the Eternal, let him humbly approach a Guru devoted to 
Brahman and well-versed in Scriptures” (M.Up.1.2.12). 


The Vedas and Brahmanas do not contain the idea of 
rebirth, but only continuous future life in heaven through 
the aid of sacrifices. But in the Upanisads, the doctrine 
of rebirth makes sudden appearance in fully developed form 
(Bri. Up. Ill 2.13.9.28), most probably adopted from that 
of the Munis and Sramanas outside the Vedic fold. 


When Arthabhaga questioned Yajnavalkya regarding the 
support of man when the presiding deities cease to work 
at the time of death and the man becomes disembodied, 
Yajnavalkya did not give the reply to the assembly of Vedic 
scholars but replied only privately to Arthabhaga (Br.Up. 
VAN.21.13). Later, after the debate, he posed the question 
regarding Karma and transmigration to the assembly 
(BrUp. V.IIL.ix.28.6). The Brahmanas did not know the 
answer and Yajnavalkya defeated ‘the Brahmanas and 
explained the theory to Janaka. The above story clearly 
shows that the theory of Karma and transmigration had not 
been developed at that time in the Vedic literature. Most 
probably it might have been the doctrine of the Munis and 
Sramanas outside the Vedic fold. The two streams. of 
thought that of the Brahmanas and that of the Sramanas 
developed, probably borrowing ideas from each other. 





Anan and Practices in Buddha's Time 


Sutta describes 62 and Jaina sources give 

363 rut views at the time of Buddha. In the name 
of religion many occult practices and speculations were 
"propagated. There were all kinds of ascetics (tapasas) 
: hermits (jatilas), wandering mendicants (parivrajakas) or 
_ other sects (tithiyas) outside the Vedic fold. Some of the 
theories they held were subversive to moral pursuit. The 


- main views were- 


View 
Kalavadin 
Svabhavavadin 
Niyativadin 
Yathecchvadin 
Bhautikavadin 


Iswaravadin 
Akriyavadin 
Kriyavadin 
Amaraviksepavadin 
Satvavadin 


Belief in Guiding Principle 
Time 

Inherent nature 

Destiny 

Chance 

Physical elements and 
material pleasures 

Iswara 

Futility of human effort 
Human effort 

Agnostic 

World and soul are eternal 


The Brahmanical religion of polytheistic ritualism by its 
own development of Upanisads had led to monistic - 
idealistic position by replacing rituals by cultivation of 
knowledge. But most Brahmanas clung to ritualism and 
roting the Vedas without understanding the meanings. 
There were Yogis and Sankhyan scholars. The Ajivakas and 
Nigathas continued non-Aryan, engaging in self-torture. 

- The Jaina school was probably linked closely with the muni 


cult. | 
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In spite of the lofty ideas in the Upanisads about the 
unity of mankind, the Brahmanas followed the caste 
distinction rigidly as declared in Manusmrti (VIll.413-414, 
I1V.81, IV.99). They got support from the Aitereya Brahmana 
(VII.29) and Satapatha Brahmana where it says that Sudra 
is untruth itself. The Buddhist Nikayas give account of the 
many cruel practices and sacrifices engaged by people in 
the name of religion and also horrible punishments 
prevalent at that time. | 


The Teachings of Buddha 


The teachings of Buddha were: oral and were much 
later recorded by the disciples. Buddha referred to a 
number of metaphysical views prevalent in his time and 
countered them. He said “Philosophy purifies none, peace 
alone does”. He had taught metaphysical doctrines only to 
a very few. But for others he had taught only the four noble 
truths and eight-fold path. These were about misery and 
cessation of misery. | 


The doctrine of Pratityasamutpada or dependent 
origination is the foundation of all teachings of Buddha. It 
has two aspects. From the point of view of relativity, it is 
Samsara, while reviewed from the point of view of reality 
it is Nirvana. It is the absolute itself which appears as 
relatives.  Pratityasamutpada according to Nagarjuna, 
ensures the cessation of plurality and leads to bliss. 


Buddha considered all the prevailing philosophical 
views of the time and found that their conflicting nature was 
because of stress given to partial truths. They had extreme 
positions of thesis and antithesis. He applied his analytical 





bats ee taught that every object of thought is necessarily 


| relative and is not absolutely real or absolutely unreal - like 
_ appearances in Vedantic Avidya or Maya. He recognized 
_ that ignorance is the root cause of all sufferings in the causal 
wheel of dependent origination and knowledge as the sole 
means of liberation. 


The theory of Karma, theory of momentariness 
(Ksanabhangavada), unreality of the material (Sanghatavada), 
the theory of no-ego (Nairatmyavada), the theory of causal 
efficiency (Artha-kriya-karitva) are all based on the doctrine 
of Pratityasamutpada. 


Inspired by the love of all beings, Buddha was glad to 
suffer so that he might liberate others. Buddha said “Let 
all the sins and miseries of the world fall upon my shoulders, 
so that all beings may be liberated from them”. There was 
nothing in the teaching of Buddha which would seriously 
mitigate against the Upanisads. Many Brahmins were his 
leading disciples. Liberation, he called ‘Nirvana’ and is 
identified with positive bliss. 


It is said to be the highest and the indestructible state 
(nibbanam padam achchutam - Suttanipata, Vijnasutta). It 
is the fearless goal (nibbanam akuto bhayam - /tivuttaka, 
112). It gives happiness here and hereafter (iha nandati 
pechcha nandati - Dhammapada, 18). It is the highest bliss 
(nibbanam paramam sukham - Dhammapada, 203). We 
are even told that to mistake Nirvana as annihilation is a 
wicked heresy - Sarhnyuttanikaya 111, 109). 
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When ‘I’ and ‘mine’ cease to function the entire 
structure of the universe, subjective as well as objective 
crumble to the ground. The intellect gives rise to the famous 
antinomies which Buddha answered by silence. We cannot 
say whether the world is finite or not or both or neither (1- 
4). We cannot say Tathagata, after Nirvana is existent or not 
or both or neither (9-12). We cannot say whether matter 
and mind are identical or not (123-14) (Majjhima Nikaya). 
The above questions are irrelevant and intellectually 
incomprehensive or meaningless due to misconception or 
due to inappropriateness. They are unsolvable by intellect. 
They are all relatives and therefore mere appearances. 


Buddha taught that the universe is beginningless and 
‘endless. All -objects of intellect are equally beginningless 
and hence middle-less and endless. The subject, the object 
and subject-object relations are unreal. Time is also unreal 
because past, present and future are relative. 


The ‘thinghood’ of a thing is an illusion. Nothing has 
an origination. They are mere names and forms. They are 
Maya, and Maya is declared to be an inconsistent category 
which cannot resist dialectical scrutiny and which is 
ultimately found to be neither existent nor non-existent. 
Buddha's teachings relate to two aspects of truth - the 
empirical and the absolute. The first is samvrti or vyavahara 
_ and the second is paramartha. 


The practical way by which intellect may be trans- 
formed into _ spiritual experience is indicated by four 
Meditations. Ten stages of Samadhi are explained. In the 
sixth (abhimukhi) the Ego is conquered and dependent 
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origination is fully understood. In the ninth (sadhumati) 
_ constant contact with reality is attained and in the tenth he 
_ becomes one with Real, the Absolute “Pure Knowledge”. 


Buddha has clearly taught regarding the limitations of 
intellectual theories related to world and self (ego). The 
_ theories are taught to enable us to rise above all the 
entanglements of categories of the intellect. There is no 
substitute for spiritual experience. Buddha has indicated 
the danger in clinging to intellect thus: “A doctor administers 
a very strong purgative to a patient of constipation. Now, 
that purgative after throwing all impurities out of the 
abdomen, should itself also come out. If that strong 
purgative does not itself come out but remain in the 
abdomen, do you think; O Kashyapa, that person is cured?” 


Buddha exhorted the disciples: “Be a light unto thyself 
(atma dipo bhava)” and his last words were: “And now, 
brethren, | take my leave of you; all the constituents of being 
are transitory; work out your salvation with diligence” 
(Mahaparinirvana Sutta VI.I). 


Buddha taught that renunciation of the world with strict 
purity and Brahmacarya (signifying moral conduct condu- 
cive to the comprehension of the highest truth in the sense 
of Upanisads) leads to Nibbana. Begging is considered to 
be the meanest profession but it is considered better to eat 
a red hot iron ball like a flame of fire than eat the food 
of the country while remaining immoral and uncontrolled 
(Dharmmapada 308). House-holders are taught by Buddha 
to pursue the holy life while discharging honestly their family 
and social responsibilities (Digha Nikaya and Samyutta 
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Nikaya) which can lead them to a state nearest to Nibbana, 
known as ‘anagamita’. Later he will attain Nibbana. 


Hinayana Buddhism 


After a few weeks of Buddha's death, in B.C. 483, Maha 
KaSyapa, fearing possible degeneration of Dharma in 
future, as found in monk Subhaddo, a council of 500 
leading Bhikkus were called and Dharma, Vinaya and 
Abhidarnrha were established. Fierce controversy arose 
about Vinaya after a century and the canons were modified 
in another council. The present Pali canon was compiled 
later at the time of Emperor Asoka. Some Buddhists who 
felt that it did not present the real teachings of the Master 
and contained many horrible interpretations of Buddha’s 
teachings, called themselves Mahayanis, dubbing others as 
Hinayanis. 


Hinayana had as many as twenty different schools. The 
most important school of Hinayana was Sarvastivada. | Its 
vital tenet is Ksanabhangavada i.e. the theory of momen- 
tariness, which they applied universally. It arrives at a denial 
of any permanent principle - the absolute. It believes that 
Karma is an impersonal law which works by itself. Nirvana 
is considered as a negative cessation of all earthly miseries 
and is compared to the extinction of the flame of a lamp. 
But many passages in the Pali literature like ‘Nibbanam 
paraman sukham (Majjhima Nikaya - 508, Daminapada- 
204,208), Nibbanam Padam achchutam (Suttanipata, 
Vijanasutta), show the positive state and militates against 


the Hinayana position of momentariness as applied to the 
absolute. 





- 
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__ ASvaghosa was the first systematic expounder of the 
Mahayana. Buddha is identified as the transcendental 
Reality and Absolute Self running through all the so-called 
individual selves. It considered Hinayana philosophy as 
either due to adjustment in the teaching of Buddha to suit 
the needs of the less qualified disciples (Upaya - KauSalya) 
or due to their lack of understanding the real significance 
of the teaching of Buddha. 


Reality of Tathataé as the Ultimate Existence is called 
Bhuta Tathata, as pure spirit is called Bodhi or Prajna or 
Alayavijfiana, as a harmonious whole is called Dharma Kaya 
or Dharma Dhatu and as Bliss having infinite merit is called 
' Tathagata Garbha. Viewed from the empirical stand-point, 
it is Sarnsara or the cycle of birth and death, and viewed 
from the ulitmate stand-point, it is Nirvana or the realization 
of positive Bliss. 

The Absolute itself through ignorance appears as this 
manifold world of phenomena. Just as the calm water of the 
ocean, on account of wind, appears as waves, consciousness, 
on account of ignorance, appears as finite intellect. (Richard 
The Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana, p. 8. Translated 
from Mahayana Shraddho - pada -Sastra by Ashvathosa). 
When true knowledge dawns, we realize that we are no more 
finite beings, but the Absolute Suchness itself. This is the 
self-existent immortal Reality, Calm and Blissful, which must 
be realized: (Richard p.11). 


The point that Reality is indescribable and beyond all 
the categories of intellect and that therefore it can be called 
neither Sanya or ASinya nor both nor neither, was 
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developed by Stnyavadins and the point that Reality is 
consciousness was developed by Vijnanavadins. 


A. Siinyavada ; 

Nagarjuna expounded Sinya as indescribable beyond 
the four categories of intellect. Appearances are Svabhava 
Sanya or devoid of ultimate reality (relative) and reality is 
Prapanca Sanya or devoid of plurality. Nagarjuna tells that 
Buddha preached Sunya in order to enable us to rise above 
all the entangling categories of the intellect. 


Things in the world are inexplicable (Suzuki, Awakening 
of Faith in the Mahayana. pp.111-12). But this does not 
mean that there is no reality because it is the real itself which 
appears. The divine nature of the Absoute Reality is not 
unreal (Richard p.26) The ‘thingness’ of a thing is an 
illusion. They are mere names and forms. They are Maya. 
It cannot resist dialectical scrutiny and is ultimately found 
to be neither existent nor non-existent. 


Consciousness (jfiana) has got two aspects: the first is 
called intellect (tarka) which proceeds with the subject- 
object duality; the second is spiritual experience (prajna) 
which enables us to realize the formless and unqualified 
Absolute (Lasikavatara p-130). | 


The Mahayana tantric non-dualism or Vajrayana 
explains the Sahajayana, the way of primal, natural and 
innately clear awareness. It is same as Sahaja Samadhi 
attined by sages. Also Prasanga the emptying method, is 
similar to the method of enquiry of the Self. (Edward Carze 


et.al, ed. Buddhist Texts Through the Ages, Harper and 
Row). | 
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Nagarjuna boldly proclaimed the doctrine of No- 


origination or Ajativada. (Madhyamika Karika Il-1). Both 


- cause and effect are relative and therefore causality is only 
appearance and not reality. Seer, seen and sight are also 
unreal. Time is also unreal because past, present and future 
are all relative (Madhyamika Karika). 


The individual self is also unreal. (Madhyamika- Karika 
X-16). Aryadeva expresses clearly against Nihilism. Egoism 
is far better than Nihilism. Egoism is transcended by 
Nairatmya. Truth is non-dual and blissful and can be 
realized only by the Buddhas. (Chatuch - shataka 287). 
Atman has the meaning of individual soul (Kimatmana yo 
na jitendriyo bhavet - HitopadeSa Nirnaya Sagara edition). 


Doctrine of Nairatmya can be compared to the 
Yajfiavalkya’s exposition to Maitreyi about what happens to 
@ particular consciousness at the time of death (Br. 
Cp.ll.IV.12). As a lump of salt dropped into water dissolves 
in (its components) water, and no one is able to pick it up, 
but from wheresoever one takes it, it tastes salt, even so 
my dear, this great, endless, infinite reality is but pure 
intelligence, (This self) comes out (as a separate entity) from 
these elements and this separateness is destroyed with 
them. After attaining (this one-ness) it has no more 
particular consciousness.’ 


Also the following statement by Nisargadatta Maharaj 
indicates the above principle, ‘so long as the body exists, 
you are this consciousness present within, the perceiving 
principle; when the body dies, ‘you’ are the Absolute 

_Awareness into which the temporal consciousness merges. 
And there is no longer the sense of being present.’ Again, 


/ 
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“Once the body ‘dies’, manifested consciousness is released 
and merges with the impersonal consciousness like a drop 
of water merges in the ocean”. (Nisargatta Maharaj, 
Negation of Entityness) 


But as far as the absolute is concerned it is the position 
of Sunyavadins that the realization of True Self which is pure 
knowledge can at once turn impure mortal into the Pure 
Buddha (Bodhicaryavatara 1.10). 


B. Vijnanavada 
Even though the doctrine of Vijnanavada can be seen 
in Asvaghosa’s works, it was expounded later by Maitrayanatha 


and his disciple Asanga. In Asanga’s brother Vasubandhu 
(called tiie’ second Buddha) Vijnanavada reached its peak. 


Asanga’s Mahayanasamprigraha - Sastra expounding 
Mahayana or Yogacara school, says that Alayavijniana is 
imminent in all beings. The objective world and the 
subjective ego are only manifestations of the universal 
consciousness (Alaya). The subject -object duality is to be 
transcended and unity with pure consciousness is to be 
attained. Reality is Dharmakaya or Buddha’s Body of Pure 
Existence which is at once Pure Consciousness and which 
manifests itself from the point of Sarnsara as Nirvana Kaya 
or the Body of Becoming, and from a point of view of 
Nirvana, as Sarnbhogakaya or the Body of Bliss. Lankavatara 
declares that no external objects exist in reality. All that is, 
is consciousness. 


There is not the slightest difference between the 
individual Vijhana and the Alaya. It is only by the discursive 
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“intellect that the Alaya is compared to the ocean and the 
 Vijfiana to the waves. The Alaya is also called Tathagata- 
¥ garbha. It is self-luminuous, absolutely pure, imminent in 
all beings, immortal, permanent, eternal and _ blissful. 
. 





gabe interpret the word Atman’ as individual con- 
_ sciousness and distinguishes it from Thathagatagarbha. 


Asanga tells that Reality is essentially non-dual. The 
‘ego is neither real nor unreal nor both real and unreal. It 
is only an illusion (bhrama). Liberation, is only the 
destruction of illusion and ignorance. By becoming one with 
Reality, a Bodhisattva realizes the last Meditation (Chaturtha- 
dhyana; like turiya) and ever dwells in the Blissful Brahman 
(Mahayana Sitralankara Vil.3). Buddha has never taught 
ihe Doctrine by speech because it is to be directly realized 
by Pure Consciousness. 


Asangas brother Vasubandhu developed the above 
theories to fullness. In his VirnSatika, he tells us that all 
the three worlds do not exist outside of thought. Mind, 
thought, consciousness, and knowledge are synonyms. 
Vasubandhu called phenomenal manifestation Alayavijniana 
and Tathagatagarba, and the Pure Citta, Vijnaptimatra. The 
Absolute is indescribable, being beyond intellect and is the 
only Reality. 


_ Mahayana Buddhism is rooted in the Vedanta, but 
confusion and misunderstanding arose because of the 
difference in terminologies and the stress given. The two 
systems should not be viewed as opposing systems, but only 
as different stages in the development of Upanisadic 
thought (Khandana by Sriharsha pp. 21, 31, 61.) 
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Svatantra Vijnana - Vada 


Known also as the logical school of Buddhism, 
Svatantra Vijnana was developed by Dinnhaga, Vasubandhu’s 
disciple. While paying lip-homage to Vasubandhu and 
accepting the fundamental doctrine of Vijnanavada that 
Reality is pure consciousness, he undermined the whole 
metaphysics of Vasubandhu degrading pure consciousness, 
to momentary consciousness. He ignored Vasubandhu’s 
Vijnaptimatra. In effect, it was against what Buddha had 
taught: “The fact that things in this world appear to be born, 
to be changing, to be made, to be perishable, logically 
implies that there is a Reality which’ is Unborn, Immortal, 
Uncreated and Imperishable” (dana, 73 Sutta). 


In the fourth century during Vasubandhu’s time, 
Buddhism was brought very close to Vedanta since both 
unequivocally declared that Pure Consciousness is the 
Absolute Reality and all phenomena appear in empirical 
plane but are unreal. Dinnaga must have felt that 
Vasubandhu merged Buddhism in Vedanta and sought the 
idea from Hinayana to establish the momentariness of 
consciousness. This departure from sincere enquiry, 
marked the downfall of Buddhism. 


Bhagavad Gita and: Buddhism 


The two important tenets of theism and niskama karma 
of the Bhagavad Gita cannot be traced fully to the 
Upanisads. Svetasvatara Cpanisad is Saivite and the deity 
is Rudra or Siva. The Bhagavad Gita appearing in the 
Narayaniyopakhyana of the Mahabharata may have its origin 
traced to the Bhagavata Dharma or religion of the warrior 





tribe Satvatas. Selfless disinterested action (including war 
_waged to uphold righteousness) is given a theistic tinge, and 
‘ idea to Hari or Narayana, was its unique feature. 


Bb _ There are many indications that the present text of the 

, Diasaiai chs is post-Buddhist. In pre-Buddhist Upanisads, 

_ the world Nirvana is absent. The Bhagavad Gita uses it. 

_ Virtues like Nirvaira (IX.55), Advesa, Karuna and Maitri 
(Xl. 13) are strictly peculiar to Bhagavad Gita and Nikayas. 

_ Also as in the Pali Nikayas, epithets for a muni, aniketa 
(XIl.19); nirmana at 71, 11.30, X1I.13 and XVIN.53), nirasi 
(1130, IV. 21) niraSraya (IV.20), nirahara (11.59), naiskarmya 
(iil.4, XVIll.49), Samadhukha-sukha (11.15, 38, XII.13, 18, 
XIV.24) tulyaninda stuti (XI1.19, XIV.24) tulya manapamana 
(X1V.25) etc. are used which are absent in pre-Buddhist 
Upanisads. Buddha regards nanayanna (Digha Nikaya 
1.147 and Kutadanta Sutta) to be the best of all sacrifices; 
so also the Bhagavad Gita (IV.33) speaks of the jnana yajna 
as the best. Samacarya of Buddhism is reflected in Samatva 
in the Bhagavad Gita (ll. 38 and XIV.24 and 25.) The 
Middle path of Buddhism is adopted in the Bhagavad Gita 
while practising yoga (VI.II, 16 and 17). 


Buddhism had much in common with that aspect of 
Upanisads which emphasized knowledge, and utilized Yoga 
as a means to it. It avoided extreme views and ritualism 
and some other Brahmanical practices like casteism, and 
developed a practical philosophy. On the other hand, the 
Bhagavad Gita representing a reconciliatory scheme of 
things (Jnana Karma-samuccaya-marga) tried to absorb 
and assimilate all the different methods of knowledge of 
Vedanta, Sankhya, Yoga in the light of Bhakti (theism) and 
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adding a new concept of Karma viz. disinterested action (as 
prevalent in Bhagavata Dharma). 


There are many passages in the Bhagavad Gita which 
sound very similar to those expressed in the Buddhist 
literature among which two are given below: 


Bhagavad Gita Nikayas — 

I].46. Yavanartha Udana.79, Kim Kayira 
CUdapane Sarvatah CUdapane apa ce 
Samplutodake Sabbada siyum 

11.28. Avyaktadini Suttanipata.113 Yassa 
Bhutani vyaktama- Maggam no janasi 
dhyani bharata Agatassa gatassa va 
Avyakta nidhananyeva ubho ante asampassam 
Tatra ka paridevana | Nirattham paridevasi 


The main difference between the Bhagavad Gita and 
Buddhism arose because of high stress given in Buddhism 
to give up wordly life and take the life of the homeless, 
and many of its followers turned atheistic. The Bhagavad 
Gita advocated a philosophy of active life coupled with a 
firm faith in God. The difference becomes more 
pronounced because the Bhagavad Gita, with the support 
of the Upanisads (Katha 11.23 and Mundaka Ill.2-3 and 
Sveta Ill-20), introduces mysticism and grace of God for 
revelation of knowledge. But its departure from the 
traditional Vedic thoughts can be attributed to earlier 
Bhagavata Dharma and to an extent, Buddhism also. It 


had incorporated ideas to contend the criticism Buddhism 
had for the Vedic religion. | 





__ + Traditionally Gaudapada was the guru of Govindapada 
who was Sankara’s guru. Badarayana in the Brahmasiitra 
had summarized the teachings of the Upanisads. 
_ Gaudapada in the Mandiikya Karika expounded the 
_ Advaita Vedanta essentially basing on the Upanisads, 
_ Mandikya, Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya and _ the 
_ Brahmasitra and the Gita. He had incorporated the best 
views of Nagarjuna and Vasubandhu in his teachings. The 
_ fundamental doctrine of Gaudapada was Ajativada or No- 
_ origination. There is no creation. Duality is only 
appearance. Non-duality is the real truth. (Mandiikya 
Karika 1.7-9). This view was held by Nagarjuna in his 
Sunyavada. Gaudapada also accepted the view of 
Nagarjuna that the individual self is unreal (Nairatmyavada 
or theory of No-ego) since the Jiva is not different from 
Brahman from the absolute standpoint. 


Gaudapada accepted the views of Vasubandhu that the 
world is ultimately unreal, for it cannot exist independently 
and outside consciousness which is the only reality. He also 
refuted the reality of space, time and causality and held that 
the world is indescribable. He says that just as a moving 
firebrand appears as straight or curved, consciousness, 
when it moves, appears as the subject-object duality. He 
also agreed with the principle of Maya as in Mahayana 
Buddhism. Gaudapada identifies the unborn and Non-dual 
Absolute with Atman or Brahman or Turiya , which can be 
directly realized by Pure knowledge or Asparshayoga or 
Amanibhava. It is beyond the three states of waking, dream 
and deep-sleep and it is self-luminous. 
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Gaudapada was rooted in the Upanisadic wisdom but — 
his impartial spirit admitted the truth in Sunyavada and 
Vijnanavada of Nagarjuna and Vasubandhu. He had treated 
Mahayana Buddhism and Advaita Vedanta as not two 
opposing systems of thought, but as a continuation of the 
same fundamental thought of the Upanisads. 


In the starting of the fourth chapter of the Mandukya ~ 
Karika : ‘Advaita Prakarana’, Gaudapada mentions 
‘Sambudhastam vande dvipadam varam’. Also in the 
Mantras 4.1, 4.80, 4.88 and 4.99 use of the word ‘Buddha’ 
does clearly indicate that he held Buddha in high esteem 
and had agreement with him. When he says at the end 
that this truth was not uttered by Buddha, what he meant 
was that his own philosophy as well as philosophy of Buddha 
and of the Mahayana so far as he agrees with it, both are 
directly rooted in the Upanisads, that Buddha preached this 
Cpanisadic truth not by words but by silence, that 
Gaudapada’s exposition is the essence of Vedanta, and that 
it is not an original contribution of Buddha or Buddhists. 


Gaudapada extended his hand of friendship towards 
Buddhists, but unfortunately the Buddhists did not respond. 
Most of the Buddhists after Gaudapada sought their 
inspiration from Dinnaga. They had to take a rival position 
contradicting the real teaching of Buddha since Gaudapada 


had accepted and preserved the best of the core teachings 
of Buddha. 


Sankara and Buddhism 


Buddhism, after Gaudapada, was dominated by 
followers of Dihnaga. The atmosphere was full of hatred 





i ciecoty. and dogmatic arguments and _ retorts 
aaa, The Mimamsa philosophy was challenging. 

and the Buddhist teacher Dharmakirti attacked 
a3 Kurarila defended Mimamsa and dealt severe blows on 
_ Buddhism. The last well-known teacher of Buddhism, 
| Santaraksita, had to fly to Tibet because of the onslaught. 


Sankara in the eighth century had to combat the 
Mimamsa school which had many prominent teachers. 
Other opponents were the Sankhyas, Nyaya Vaisesika, 
Jainism and the prevalent brands of Buddhism, mainly the 
followers of Dinnaga. He had used all the arguments of 
Gaudapada which were close to the Buddhists. He criticized 

the Vijnanavada and Sunyavada taking their meaning as 
- Ksanikavijndnavada and Nothingness respectively. He used 
the concept of Maya as Gaudapada and Vasubandhu except 
that he had given it a positive meaning. Also he 
distinguished dream state and waking state as different 
levels, not equally unreal as taught by Gaudapada. 


The antagonism he had shown to Buddha and his 
teachings may be due to the fact that, what was prevalent 
as Buddhism during his time was degenerated and he 
considered them that it is impossible to redeem to the 
earlier understanding at the time of Vasubandhu and 
Gaudapada. But he had not refuted the real teachings of 
Buddha, Nagarjuna and Vasubandhu since they had also 
developed from the Upanisad source as was his doctrines. 


Buddha as well as Gaudapada had based their 
doctrines on the Upanisads and there are indications that 
they had developed Sage Vasistha’s earlier advaitic work, 
which later gave origin to Moksopaya. Moksopaya and 
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Vasistha Ramayana taught Vivarta but it has more closeness 
to Buddhist tenets. Buddhism could have served to remove 
some of the purely ritualistic practices and casteism and 
refined the Vedic religion. 


But, after Buddha’s Nirvana, his followers misinter- 
preted his teachings and excluded themselves as a group 
of monks, denying the world as well as any eternal principle 
(Hinayanis). . 


The Bhagavad Gita contains many terms and ideas 
which are in the Nikayas, but absent in the Upanisads. The 
present text of the Bhagavad Gita is post-Buddhist and has 
given a reconciliation of many Buddhist ideas maintaining 
a theistic tinge and also following a continuation of 
Bhagavata Dharma. 


Starting from Asvaghosha and Vasubandhu, the view 
of Mahayana came close to the Upanisadic wisdom. 
Gaudapada had recognized it and had great respect for 
Buddha and acknowledged his teaching in the Mandikya 
Karika. But the teaching of Dinnaga, perhaps propelled 
by desire that it should differ from the teaching of the 
Upanisads and Buddhism and should have its own separate 
existence, was momentary consciousness. It brought doom 
to Buddhism in India. The exponents of Purva Mimarnsa 
were the main opponents, which made it very weak. Sankara 
had attacked the position of Dinnaga and his followers with 


his keen logic, and Buddhism was completely routed out 
from the country. 


But it may be concluded that in the evolution and 
development of Advaitic philosophy from the Upanisadic 
teachings, Buddhism was an important step and its logic 





4 nd Rtcinuiy were freely used by Advaitic teachers like 
- Gaudapada and Sankara to establish their views. 
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Reciprocal Relations Between 
Indian Philosophy and History 


Shybi P.N. 


Philosophy in India is supposed to be a quest after 
eternal truth and deals with the transempirical dimension 
of reality. But our quest here is ridden with insuperable 
difficulties. Displaced in a foreign cultural milieu, one 
gathers the illusion of being free from all traditions, and so 
justified in critiquing one’s own. But this critique is 
superficial. For, if philosophy has eventually to aim at 
universality, the philosopher can aim at the goal only from 
within tradition—not by transcending all traditions. He may 
want to claim that he is a critic who is free from all traditions, 
but in doing so he forgets that he will be thinking from one 
of the new traditions - for e.g., the tradition of the (modern) 
rationalist. In short, philosophy is a fine texture laden with 
thick coating of ‘history’ and that analysing the former 
ignoring the latter, would amount to a partial dealing of the — 
subject concerned. 


Maulana Azad in his introductory remarks to the first 
volume of History of Philosophy - East and West, 
compares the universe to an old manuscript of which the 
first and the last pages are missing. He observes:”Ever 
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_ since man attained consciousness, he has been trying to 


discover these lost pages. Philosophy is the name of this 
quest and its results."' We cannot however understand 
philosophical problems independent of history and national 
traditions. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in the concluding remarks 
of the second volume of History of Philosophy rightly 
observes. 


Systems of philosophy can be understood only in 
relation to their time and place. All thought is a 
dialogue with circumstances. It is not absolute and 
final. It is embedded in the stream of history like any 
other perishable product of the ages. In systems of 
philosophy we do not get the reality of the world but 
a vision of reality reflected in the living and therefore 
changing mirror of man’s mind.”” 


In any case, philosophy cannot be divorced from history 
and, philosophical activity isolated from its historical milieu 
is an abstraction. Hence, while we can talk of history as 
a human adventure we can equally talk of philosophy as 
a historical manifestation of mans urge and drive to 
understand his encounter with himself in history. _ Its 
expression can so vary that its development in history can 
be reflected at different levels. 


Today philosophy has been defined not as something 
that is concerned with the pure intellectual engagement of 
men, but reflects man as a whole in all his emotional and 
intellectual diversity. It is not a symbol of man’s intellectual 
curiosity but something which reveals his existential 
predicament, his dilemmas and his anguish, his struggle to 
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understand what it is all about. The result of the previous 
notion of philosophy had a limited historical perception, 
confined philosophy to a narrow sphere of human civilization 
ignoring its manifestations in different periods and cultural 
contexts. It is only now that we are coming to realize the 
global character of philosophy and to understand it in its 
multifarious forms and expressions. This makes it all the 
‘more necessary to become alert to the close association 
of philosophy and history. History is not only to be 
understood in terms of the past but also as a process which 
is continuously projecting itself in the future.’ 


Traditional Indian thought did not recognize the 
importance of history, so it has been accused, atleast. True, 
classical Indian philosophy did not recognize history as a 
pramana. This is not to say that historical knowledge was 
not regarded as valid at all, but rather that Indian 
philosophers did not recognize historical knowledge as a 
unique and irreducible species of valid knowledge. They 
in fact sought to explain it either as a sort of inference 
(anumiti) or as a species of verbal testimony (Sabdajfiana), 
and not as a prthak (separate) pramana. However some 
later schools of Vedanta accept Purana as a separate 
pramana.* Well accepted as a good veritistic epistemic 
method or not, there are plenty of historical writings in the 
form of the Puranas. 


There arises a question: Why is that ancient Indian 
Philosophy failed to develop a concern for history? We may 
lay down the following as constituting the necessary and 
sufficient conditions of the possibility of a meaningful 
philosophy of history. 
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a: ine should be accorded ontological reality. 
i Both naturalism and absolutism, both reduction of man 
~ to nature and dissolution of man in the absolute have 

to go. 

- Both absolute freedom and total determinism have to 
be rejected. 

(d) An essentialist notion of self has to be rejected, and 
replaced by the conception of an essential temporality 
of consciousness. 


Truths according to the Indian tradition are ageless, 
supra - historical. So also are values. No man could claim 
to have discovered the truth for the first time. Vedas 
themselves, the source of all knowledge, mundane as well 
as spiritual, are ‘apauruseyas’. It is beyond time and 
historicity. The law of Karma, though assures a moral order 
in the universe, does not generate a consciousness of 
history. It indeed made a room for both determination by 
the past, and initiative at present. But its basic notions of 
rebirth and transmigration are transhistorical. 


The Vedantic monists debated the issue, whether finite 
individuality and the world of change are from a 
transcendental (Paramarthika) standpoint real or not and 
concluded that they are not. Though Ramanuja and many 
other schools of Vedanta did recognize time to be real, they 
did not develop any genuine philosophical concern for 
history. Thus, though there are Indian Heraclitians, there 
were no Indian Hegelians. For Indian Philosophers, history 
is basically history of man, and history of man again is 
history of human consciousness. In Indian thought, 
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consciousness is above all temporal modifications. Again, 
Nirvana of Sramana cult is beyond history, and cannot be 
conceived of as an achievement of history within history. 


In ontological discussions, an essential temporality of 
the Atma is a necessary presupposition of a serious 
philosophical concern for history. History is to be 
meaningful only through a media or object. If conscious- 
ness. were wholly determined by nature, there would be a 
natural process of greater complexity but no_ history. 
Similarly if consciousness were wholly free and so above 
time, there would equally well be no history. History is 
history of man. There is no history of nature, nor is there 
history of the absolute. In Indian thought, however, apart 
from temporal mundane consciousnéss, the life of 
consciousness has also an aspect of being beyond time. 
This would be evident from the fact that consciousness may 
stand and reflect on its) own historicity, on its own 
involvedness. We may distinguish two kinds of reflection. 
Reflection -1 and Reflection - 2. © Reflection - 1 consists 
in critical thinking, interpretative constructions, speculative 
synthesis etc.... This kind of reflection is surely historically 
oriented. Reflection - 2 does not construct systems, but 
reveals phenomena, in which consciousness comes to its 
own as supra-historical. Modern Phenomenology sees only 
the former aspect, while Indian thought gave priority to the 
latter. The Saksi - Caitanya consciousness of Indian 
Philosophy has both dimensions — a historical dimension 
and a supra-historical dimension.’ Of the two, however, the 
latter is given Supremacy, thus shutting down the 
possibilities of constructing a philosophy of history. 





d ff Nanbctins and any one of these directions is as 
; ‘authentic as any other. We must not forget that philosophy 
in history is a part of human culture and as such reflects 
_ the tensions and the crises to which human culture is 
subject to. If philosophy means continuous self-criticism 
and re-reflection on the tradition in which it has grown, 
Philosophy in history and Philosophy as history offer him 
challenges to be met with. To talk of the latter, Philosophy 
as history first, to say that philosophers are engaged only 
in interpreting history is to highlight their passive consumer's 
role. What is expected of them is to play an active, 
producers role, recreating history for mankind and 
demolishing the one that is against mankind. An element 
of normativity or ideology is thus presupposed at the core 
of human actions responsible for shaping the course of 
history.® By implication, this view of philosophy clashes with 
the view of philosophy as Philosophy in history. Philosophi- 
cal reflection on history may, in fact, bring out the hidden 
meanings of historical events. And of course, philosophical 
interpretations of history adds to our intelligibility of it. 
However, if primacy is given to philosophy over history and 
history itself is obliged to play the second fiddle to 
philosophy, the outcome will be disappointing. The same 
historical facts may be alternatively interpreted and the 
alternatives may be so exclusive of one another that in terms 
of no fact or finding their relative superiority could be 
established. This partly accounts for the vacuousness of 
different philosophies of history. What is called for to 
remedy this confusing situation is this: The specifics of 
history must be allowed to have their say in relation to our 
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proposed interpretations of history.’ Philosophical interpre- 
tations must not be superimposed on the details of history; 
on the contrary, the latter should be allowed to provide 
character and content to the former. 


Thus it becomes clear that every philosophical system 
claims validity for itself independent of its cultural 
conditioning and yet philosophies have developed their own 
distinctive identity in different cultures and even in different 
periods. Even if we concentrate on a cross - section of 
human culture, we will find national ethos reflected in it and 
if we take different periods of history we find the spirit of 
the time reflected in its developments, though there are also 
noticeable trends which do not seem to represent the 
mainstream but which seem to be influenced by outside 
currents. Hence what is required is not the recognition of 
difference but the appreciation of the truth that every 
culture, past or present, like the individual, is irreplaceable 
and unique. Man's potentialities for good and evil are not 
exhausted in any one culture or epoch but can unfold 
themselves in any part of the world or in any period of the 
historical process. . 
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4. The Pauranikas are supposed to have regarded aitihya 
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6 “—— ‘On Philosophical Description’ in Bhattacharya, K., 
4 editor, Philosophical Papers, First series, Santiniketan, 
eB «1969. 


7. Ibid, p. 307. 


8. Unless positivism is pressed to its untenable extremity, 

_ we cannot think of any history which is completely de- 

__ ideologized: If the natural sciences cannot be totally 

__ de-humanized, it is difficult to imagine how history can 
be totally freed from the traces of ideology. 


9. Here D. P Chattopadhyaya is reiterating the point of 
importance, rather the compulsive import, of the 
empirical in the context of interpretation. 


Non-Action is unceasing activity. The sage ts 
characterised by eternal and incessant activity. Hts 
stillness is like the apparent stillness of a fast rotating 
top! It is moving too fast for the eye to see, so tt 
appears to be still. Yet it is rotating. So ts the 


i apparent inaction of the Sage. Tins has to be 
explained because people generally mistake his 
stillness for inertness. It 1s not so. 


— Sree Ramana Maharshi. 





Indian and Western Approaches 
to Literary Criticism 


Dr. G. Gangadharan Nair 


Literary Criticism has acquired divergent forms in the 
world literature over a long period from ancient times to 
the present day. The earliest thoughts in this regard were 
‘probabiy given by the ancient-Greeks and Indians. During 
the twentieth century several theories came up in literary 
criticism in the West. Those who. are engaged in criticism 
the world over, have tried to accommodate these western 
theories in their ways of thoughts. It is interesting to study 
the similarities and differences in the theories of the ancient 
Indians and the westerners in literary criticism. 


Though the Vedas are the earliest literary creations in 
which we find a few poetical pieces, the Indian traditional 
view is that the Ramayana is the first poetry (Adikavya). In 
it we find a statement that the first verse in the world 
occurred to the author Valmiki from his grief at the sight 
of an innocent bird being shot dead by a cruel hunter. Soka, 
(grief) became Sloka (verse). Anandavardhana, the author 
of Dhvanyaloka, the most celebrated work on literary 
criticism which holds ‘dhvani’ (suggested sense) as the soul 
of poetry, sees the first seed of literary criticism in that 
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_ statement. It points to the Indian view that poetry should 
_ come from the heart. It should be spontaneous and natural. 
It should not be artificially composed by positing words by 
effort. By this standard several so-called poems are not 
poetry; they are only verses devoid of the element of poetry 
4 in them. We may call many of the so-called poets as 
a “dictionary poets” because they collect words from the 
_ dictionary and arrange them to create verses. Such literary 
| _ have no life in them. Some critics in Kerala did not 
_ $pare even the well acclaimed poet G. Sankara Kurup when 
some of his poems were published, we may recall. 


The Sanskrit word Kavya is translated into English as 
“poetry”, but it refers not only to literary creations in verses 
but also to prose writings. So the treatment of Kavya - lis 
definition, purposes, types, style etc. - by writers in literary 
criticism in Sanskrit covers both prose and poetry. There 
arose a saying in Sanskrit in course of time that the touch- 
stone by which the quality of a poet is tested is prose 
(Gadyarh kavinarh nikasarn vadanti). Early writings on 
literary criticism in other languages in India were following 
the Sanskrit tradition. 


In the early western thoughts, the purpose of poetry 
was to entertain and to some extent to teach ideals. Homer, 
the blind bard of Greece whose poem the /liad has 
resemblance to Ramdyana in the matter of the abduction 
of the heroine and the consequent war, says frequently in 
his poem that one should only speak the truth. To him, 
a poem should uphold truth and righteousness. Early Greek 
thinkers like Horace and Aristotle had this idea. Aristotle 
thought of poetry as truthful imitation of what happens in 
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the world. The Indian writers on literary criticism were 
particular to define poetry and to state its purposes. 
Keeping the Ramayana as a model of poetical creations, 
they gave a great ideal as the aim of poetry. In the 
Ramayana, Rama is depicted as the embodiment of virtue 
and Ravana as the embodiment of evils, and the victory of 
Rama over Ravana as the victory of good (virtue) over evil. 
The main purpose of poetry, according to Sanskrit critics, 
is to teach that one should grow like Rama and not like 
Ravana (Ramadivad vartitavyarn, na Ravanadivat). 
DharmaéSastras like Smrtis, the ancient law books of India, 
also teach such ideals. Then what is the difference between 
poetry and Smrti. The latter has direct instructions which 
are in the form of injunctions, i.e. do’s and dont’s whereas 
the former affects the heart of the reader with the theme. 
A positive change of mind is brought about by Kavyas like 
the Ramayana, most often the subject not knowing it. 
Moral instructions in the poem are only to suit the course 
of the theme. In the view of our early Indian critics, an 
author is thus committed to the well-being of the society 
by promoting ideals in the individuals. Think of our current 
literary productions most of which have no such commit- 
ments and which only corrupt the society. 


In the West, the earliest idea about poetry was that it 
was for pleasure. Just as we have film music or music 
concerts, they had poems. But when the idea that the poem 
should teach ideals gained ground, the poetic creations were 
being filled with moral ideas without any sense of aesthetic 
value. The result probably was an aversion among some 
thinkers to poetry. Had Plato the power of an emperor he 
would have banished all the poets from his “Ideal Republic”. 
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~The Indan approach to literary criticism can be clearly 
wn derstood from the purposes of poetry (Kavya) enumer- 
e d by ‘Marmmata Bhatta in the beginning of his 
kaSa. He says that poetry is for fame, money, 
ding of social behaviour, alleviation of evil, 
diate bliss and for proper advice as from a wife. 
| got fame by his poems. Dhavaka got a lot of 
ou oney from emperor Harsha. There is a popular belief 
that Dhavaka was the ghost-writer of Harsha. He wrote 
plays for Harsha and got money for the same. One should 
_ learn how one should conduct oneself in society from good 
literary works. There is an objection answered by critics 
‘in this regard. The question is this: How is it that 
“objectionable things are described in poems which are 
| to be guidance for the people? The answer is 
that they are described only to be condemned by 
highlighting their bad nature and not to be learned or 
practised by the people. Just as we living in the modern 
_ society are taught the ways in which AIDS is propagated 
_in order to help us keep away from them, so were evil 
activities described in the literary works to warn people 
_ against committing them. Those who enjoy poems etc., 
derive an unusual pleasure or bliss (Alaukika Ananda) at 
_ the very moment they read or hear the literary productions. 
This pleasure is said to be fraternal to the spiritual pleasure 
(Brahmanandasahodara). A poem shall give good advice 
in a soft manner as a wife counsels her husband. All 
Sanskrit writers on literary criticism from the old days to 
the present have been repeating the commitment of 
literature to ideals. This is not the case with western 
approach to criticism. 
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In India, Bharata, the author of Natyasastra, describe | 
as early as the 1st century B.C. the bliss derived from poetry 
and fine arts through the enjoyment of Rasas (sentiments). 
This psychological approach to pleasure from poetry was 
further debated and explained by later writers. Such heights: 
in literary criticism were never scaled in the West before the 
modern age. The schools of literary criticism marked by 
rhetorics (Alankara) based on figures of speech, style (Riti), 
embellishments (Gunas), suggested meaning (Dhvani), 
round-about speaking (Vakrokti), etc., developed in India 
even before the tenth century A.D. 


Sanskrit criticism reached its zenith between 8th and 
11th centuries A.D. Kuntaka wrote Vakroktijivita in 11th 
Century A.D. which has parailels in modern Formalism and 
Linguistic criticism and at that time the English language 
had not its origin even. 


Linguistic analysis of poetry as taught by Jeffrey Erlich 
which refers to poetic language as a deviation, reminds us 
of the Vakrokti of Kuntaka. Erlich describes the different 
levels of word and meaning in figurative expressions. Such 
discussions were common in the works of Anandavardhana 
and others in India. Modern Structuralism which gives 
importance to the structure of poems is akin to the Indian 
theories giving importance to the words in poetry. There 
were views in India which considered the words of literary 
creation as poem, the meaning as poem or both as poem. 
But none of the theories discarded the meaning. Again in 
India the different levels of meanings were discussed. A 
poem having the suggested sense overpowering its literal 
meaning, viz., Dhvanikavya, is considered the best poetry 
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‘The poet has his intention. The authorly intention 
98 US to understand the meaning of the poem as he 
is us to do. In a scientific or legal work, there should 
9€ any ambiguity. The intention should be clear. But 
a a itera work there is no inevitability that the reader 
d ‘know the intention of the author In the case of 
eck of which the author is not available at hand, the 
intention is not easily ‘understood. The reader may 
wi d d something to be the intention as grasped from 
b ircihiatance and his psychological level. From ‘dhvani' 
we get ideas which do not depend on the intention of the 
‘author. It means that the “death of the author” as declared 
by the structuralist Roland Barthes is not to be seen as alien 
to the Indian thinking. The views of Lacan and Derrida are 
also not beyond the ideas of the Indian critics who were 
able to analyse poetry with the help of the highly developed 
a; philosophy of the Sanskrit grammarian. 


Help men, but do not pauperize them of their 
| energy; lead and instruct men, but see that their 
initiative and originality remain intact; take 

others into thyself; but give them in return the 


full godhead of their nature. He who can do 
this is the leader and the guru. 


Sri. Aurobindo - 
(quoted in India’s Rebirth, p.119) 





Sanskrit Language and Technical 
Literature 


Asok Kumar N.K. 


Sanskrit is the oldest language, which is considered as 
an important member of a family of classical languages 
known as the “Indo-European”. The most ancient of all 
_ Vedic ‘scriptures in the worid, the Rgveda was composed 
in Sanskrit, which proves the antiquity of this divine 
language. The rest of the Vedic Literature, Itihasa, Purana, 
Upanisad, Kavya, and Sastras which deal with all kinds of 
knowledge and philosophy form the storehouse of Sanskrit 
literature. Sanskrit language and all kinds of its knowledge 
have originated, developed and nurtured in our holy land. 
Therefore, ancient Indian culture and our ancient techno- 


logical developments are completely reflected in the 
Sanskrit Literature. 


The etymological meaning of the word Samskrta is 
cultivated or polished. Samskrta as much as_ purified, 
perfected, pure, sacred, polished, made ready — signifies 
the noble or sacred language, in contradiction to Prakrit- 
prakrita as much as “original, natural, ordinary, common” 
— which signifies the common language of the people. 
Thus it may be true that Sanskrit language is the polished 





or purified form of a language like Prakrt. Sanskrit may be 





Said to be complete and perfect ever known language in 
Senne eaeimna mania of knowledge, 
2 “saaeet science. 

~ Some scholars are of the opinion that Sanskrit was 
) by the divine people like Indra and so it is called 
~ Devabhasa, Girvanabhasa or Surabhasa. 


Ged ae ed arrareran_ Fee: | 
arg ye ay feean Aare | 
ed aerarad ea: at fare: gerd geal 


__ Several such sayings are quoted by them as an evidence 


for the same. On the other hand some historians 
emphasise that in ancient India, people used the word ‘Deva’ 
for scholar ( gia! 4 21:1). Thus they denied Sanskrit’s 
connection with the heavenly people and they accepted 
Sanskrit as merely a ‘scholarly language’. 


Indian Literature embraces every thing which the word 
‘literature’ comprises in its widest sense: religious and 
secular, epic, lyric, dramatic and didactic poetry as well as 
narrative and scientific prose. The whole of this vast 
literature which has been handed down to us, is for the most 
part composed in Sanskrit. Yet the terms “Indian Literature” 
and “Sanskrit Literature” are by no means identical. 


_ Sanskrit, in addition to its well-known and vast literature 
comprising poetry, drama and their ancillaries, has a sizable 
output on technical subjects like astrology, astronomy, 
medicine, architecture, music and dance, and even 
horticulture and cosmetics. Even though a small part of 
this rich literature is published, a lot remains in Manuscripts. 
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Generally the word “technical” is not to be used in the 
sense of “imaginative” or “creative”, i.e. everything that is 
not poetic: or dramatic or literary. The Greek word 
“technicos” meant artistic, skilful or practical. Technique 
means skill, the method of doing or making something. 
Technical literature should mean writing that is concerned 
with practical matters, making of things, construction of 
temple, house etc. Philosophical and metaphysical writings 
may be considered both technical and literary. 


Sanskrit literature has a considerable body of extant 
technical writing. The Vedic literature, the Puranas and 
Itihasas, the texts of the Nyaya, VaiSesika, Sarnkhya, Yoga 
and Mimarhsa, the Buddhist and Jaina texts, the Tantric 
‘literature, texts on Ayurveda and Astronomy are among 
the. important literary sources which contain the 
fundamental as well as evolved physical ideas of Indians 
over a long period. Generally Puranas deal with the usual. 
themes — the creation of the world, cosmology, astronomy, 
division of time, stotras, rules about vrtas and sradhas, 
law, politics, medicine, the science of war, treating of 
grammar, lexicography, metrics, poetics, dancing and 
architecture etc. 


The Nyaya-Vaigesika lays down the methodology of 
_ Science and elaborates the concepts of modern mechanics, 
physics and chemistry, And the formation of the Universe 
is accounted for on the principles of cosmic evolution in 
this system. Psychology has played a prominent role in 
many branches of Sanskrit literature particularly in Yoga 
. Philosophy. In Puranas and the Itihdsas, topics of health 
and disease are dealt with from the layman's point view. 





Ayurveda, an integral part of Indian culture, deals with 
Site aspects of life. In the Garbhopanisad, in addition 
to explaining the Pancabhitasiddhanta, the growth of 
embryo in the womb is explained in detail. Yuktikalpataru 
pand:Santaréfiganasiitradhara deal with different patterns of 
cities and towns, the qualities of different kinds of wood to 
be used and their advantages and disadvantages pointed 
out. Since they deal with aerial vehicles, it is obvious that 
_ the subject of aerodynamics and other similar subjects were 
well developed in those days. 
Astronomy and Astrology 
Astronomy and Astrology reached a high degree of 
development in ancient India. The disciplines of Mathemat- 
ics, Astronomy and Astrology are comprehended in Jyotisa. 


Jyotisa is one of the fourteen ancient Indian systems of 
knowledge and forms one of the six auxiliaries of the Vedas. 






Aryabhatta appears to have been the first to discover 
that the earth has diurnal rotation on its axis and annual 
revolution round the sun. Aryabhatta’s contribution to 
algebra, trignometry, the computation of the sign table, 
advanced astrological parameters, theory of planetary 
motion and the correct interpretation and computation of 
the eclipses is highly significant. The Aryabhatiya, 
Pancasiddhantika, Brhatsarnhita, SiddhantaSiromani are 
the important works on this branch. 


The Vedanga-Jyotisa and Yajurveda-Jyotisa enunciate 


the methods to determine, for the purpose of the rituals 
and sacrifices, the positions of the sun and the moon at 
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the solstices, new and full moons. in the stellar zodiac of 
twenty seven naksatras, the tithis, the parvas etc. 


Mathematics 


The greatest contribution made by India to the 
development of Mathematics is the conception of Sanya or 
Zero. The Vedic literature as well as Jain literature 
distinguishes between odd and even numbers and classifies 
the numbers according to their values. The operation of 
logarithms was also known to the people. 


The necessity of constructing the sacrificial altar in 
strict conformity with the prescribed measurement is the 
mother of invention of Geometry. The obligation to perform 
‘Vedic rites at the precise point of time led to the rise of 
Astronomy which demanded precise mathematical calcu- 
lations and geometrical measurements. Bhaskaracarya’s 
Lilavati is a well-known work on Arithmetic and Geometry. 


Mathematics and Astronomy being exact sciences 
involving a fund of rational thinking, it is not surprising that 
some of the significant findings of modern mathematics are 
found anticipated, partly or fully, in the Indian texts. 


Medical Science 


The science of medicine, like all other sciences, was 
carried to a very high degree of perfection by the Ancient 
Indians. The elements of medical science. including 
Caesarian, Plastic surgery and Rhinoplastic Surgery were 
known in the Rgvedic times. They knew how to set 
dislocated bones and limbs. The circulation of blood 
starting from and returning to the heart is mentioned in 


. 
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Carakasamhita and Bhelasamhita. Mercury, sulphur, iron, 
silver, gold and other metals are the drugs used in 
Rasacikitsa which is a later development, though mentioned 
in the earliest texts. The main medical treatise in Sanskrit 
are the Caraka Samhita, SuSruta Samhita, Astanga 
Sangraha and Astangahrdaya, Rasaratnasamuccaya etc. 


Ayurveda, which is considered to be an upaveda of 
Atharvaveda, contains treatments of unmada or insanity, 
paediatrics, setting of dislocated bones and limbs, various 
disorders of the kidney and urinary troubles, diabetes of 
several kinds, Gynecology etc., and it has survived with its 
dignity and pride. 

Physics 

This branch does not appear to have developed 
independently. The Sankhya-Patanjala system possesses a 
unique interest in the history of thought as embodying the 
earliest clear and comprehensive account of the process of 
cosmic evolution, viewed not as a mere metaphysical 
speculation but as a positive principle based on the 
conservation, transformation and dissipation of energy. 
These are only the fundamental laws of the modern physics. 


Chemistry 


The medical chemists devoted themselves to the 
production of medicines to increase longevity, aphrodisiacs, 
poisons and drugs to counteract their effect, alkalis, acids 
and metallic salts. Thus this branch of science mainly 
developed in ancient India. The metallurgist, Nagarjuna, 
considerably advanced the knowledge of chemical com- 
pounds by preparations of mercury. Brhatsamhita, 
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Rasaratnakara, Sarngadharasamhita and some Puranas 
contain valuable information on this subject. 


Botany 


Botanical information of considerable extent and 
importance is available in Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya 
Upanisads, Agni Purana, Padma Purana, Matsya Purana 
and Visnu Purana, Caraka Samhita and Susruta Samhita 
and Dhanvantari-nighantu. The Vrksayurveda deals with 
plants and their treatment in detail. The Agni Purana also 
deals with the science of trees and plants. Incidently it tells 
us about the trees beneficial to residence. Krsi-paraSara, 
is the only Sanskrit work, known so far, devoted exclusively 
to agricultural activities. It deals with all the operations fro 
sowing and transplantation, to harvesting. ' 


Architecture 


Garuda Purana, Agni Purana, Vayu Purana and 
Visnudharmottara Puréna deserve special mention in 
Architecture. lt comprises the constructions of temples, 
palaces, forts, quarters of ministers and ordinary houses 
etc. The term Vastu-vidya is wide, including within its 
purview, selection of sites, planning, construction — of 
images of deities.  ViSwakarma-prakaga, Mayamata, 
Samaranganasitradhara, Silparatna, Vasturatnavali, 
‘Manusyalayacandrika etc. are the principal works on 
Architecture. 


Ancient Indians were not devoid of the knowledge of 
mechanical devices. Samaranganasitradhara, Amésubodhini 
and Bharothanayantranirmanavidhi, dealing with weight 
lifting machines were treatises on mechanical devices. In 
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> the. Medic period we find the use of ornaments made of 
gold and silver. Armours were made of gold, silver and 
_ iron. Besides gold and silver the Atharva Veda mentions 
_ tohayasa or lohitayasa denoting copper, syamayana 
From certain Sanskrit treatises we learn a lot about 
‘ metabolism, circulatory system, nervous system, automatic 
and reflex activity of the organism, heredity, sex life etc. 
Sexology, was cultivated as a science in Ancient India. — 
_ Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra that deals with sex-enjoyment in all 
its aspects, including eugenics and pornography, is the most 
exhaustive and authoritative work on Sexology. 


It is only through Sanskrit that we get the knowledge 
of all the different branches of science. Sanskrit is the 
mother or foster-mother of languages and literatures in 
India, that knits together the various provinces in a cultural 
bond. It can be said with confidence that almost every 
branch of learning that has developed in this nation has 
sprung only from this magnificent language. 


Conclusion 


Everyone knows that Sanskrit is the symbol of our 
glorious civilization in the past. It is the language which 
has embodied the genius and wisdom of the Indian race. 
The rudiments of most of the sciences and technologies 
that were developed in India in the early centuries are found 
in the Vedas, in a more developed form in Vedangas and 
Upanisads etc. But this literature does not give us the 
complete picture of the concepts and ideas that gave 
direction and form to socio-economic organization, town- 
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planning, law-making, architecture, sculpture and other 
elements of the material and cultural life of the people. Only 
a small part of the rich Sanskrit literature has been 
published, with the result that our achievements in the 
various fields in the ancient period of our history were not 
known even to the intelligentsia, not to speak of the lay 
public. This vast store of information accumulated over 
several decades, embedded in the numerous Sanskrit books 
and Manuscripts is necessary to bring them to the notice 
of the present-day world. 


The common Sanskrit scholar considers the technical 
subject to be outside his scope of study and the technical 
expert is either not aware of the existence of this material 
or finds it inaccessible because of its language. The 
continued skill required can only be provided by the scholar 
and the scientist. 


This is the right time to arouse enthusiasm and interest 
among all to explore the possible areas of interaction which 
will be relevant to the present day requirements and which 
will ultimately put India once again at the forefront. 


Connt Bjornsteruna says: “The literature of India makes 
us acquainted with a great nation of past ages, which 
grasped every branch of knowledge and which will always 


occupy a distinguished place in the history of the civilization 
~ of mankind.” 
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If Guru and God both stand together, 

Before whom shall I bow first ? 

It is certainly the Guru! Where is the doubt? 
To understand God, he gave the know-how! 


— Sant Kabir. 


Preaching by itself is of no use unless the life 
corresponds to it. The vulture flies high up in the 
sky but its eye is on the carrion below, so it is never 


respected. 
— Sant Kabir. 


~The Body can be purified by going to holy rivers. 
Money can be purified by giving it in charity, But 
mind cannot be purified unless there awakens 


' — Sant Kabir. 
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The Importance of Kasika Amongst 
Sanskrit Grammatical Treatises 


Dr.-P. Visalakshy 


In the field of grammatical studies, the Sanskrit 
language stands par excellence. The’ Astadhyayi of Panini 
is considered to be the best reference work for Sanskrit and 
is one of the remarkable works that the world has ever seen. 
Katyayana through his famous Varttikas makes necessary 
changes upon the original rules of Panini. The reason for 
this is that since the time of Panini, the language has 
undergone many changes. Subsequently Patanjali wrote his 
‘Great commentary’ ie., Mahabhasya. Thus the three 
Acaryas - Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali make Sanskrit 
grammar complete and comprehensive. When Jayaditya 
and Vamana wrote Kasikaurtti, it supplied the missing links 
of the whole system. From a careful observation of the 
grammar of Kasika together with Panini’s Astadhyayi, 
Patanjali's Mahabhasya and Katyayana’s Varttikas, one can 
clearly understand the development of Sanskrit grammar 
during the period between Astadhyayi and Kagika. 


Significance of Kasika 


Kasika is one of the outstanding grammatical treatises 
which enables the proper understanding of the monumental 







treatise of Panini. It is an exhaustive, concrete and 
authoritative ‘commentary on Astadhyayi. The entire 
Astadhyayi is commented upon by Kasika. The text of 
Kasika explains minutely the Sitras of Panini. The authors 
- of this work Jayaditya and Vamana explain the meaning and 
application of each rule. They add their own examples and 
_ cite counter examples. The work also gives us new 
_ information which we cannot obtain from other sources. It 
also embodies all the improvements made by Candragomin 
_ in Paniniya Sitras. Keilhorn after going through the Siatras 
of Kasika arrives at a conclusion that the text of Astadhyayi 
as given in Kasika differs in the case of 58 rules from the 
text known to Katyayana and Patanjali. 10 out of these 58 
rules are altogether fresh additions, 9 are as a result of 
Yogavibhaga of the original 8 Sutras into 17. In 19 cases 
_ mew words have been inserted into the original one while 
_ in the rest there are other changes in the wordings and 
examples of the Sitras. 


a 


i. ee 


Most of the new matters found in KaSika can however 
be traced to Candravyakarana. The authors of Kasika had 
diligently used that grammar, although they never actually 
mentioned it. For an ordinary reader something simpler than 
that of Mahabhasya or Astadhyayi is needed and this 
purpose is well served by the authors of Kasika. 


Date of Kasika 


There is no unanimous opinion about the date of 
Kasika. Itsing, the Chinese pilgrim, in his book mentions 
about the grammatical science and speaks of about five 
important works on grammar. One of them is Sutraurtti. 
In his own words ‘It is the best among so many 
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commentaries. This commentary is the work of learned 


Jayaditya who was endowed with great ability. Since his 
death it is merely fifty years’.! But the correct date of Kasika 
cannot be assigned only on the basis of reference of Itsing 
alone because the statements of Chinese travellers cannot 
always be taken as gospel truth. According to PV. Kane, the 
Vrtti mentioned is not Kasikaurtti of Jayaditya and Vamana. 
Kasika under the Sutra 4-3-88 quotes Vakyapadiya as an 
illustration. According to scholars, Vakyapadiya is the 
famous work of Bhartrhari. So Bhartrhari may be a senior 
contemporary of Kasika. But there is no unanimous opinion 
regarding the date of Bhartrhari. S.K. Belvelkar, K.V. 
Abhyankar, Winternitz and K.V. Pathak assign Vakyapadiya 
to 7" century A.D. K.A. Subramonia lyer in his edition of 
Vakyapadiya gives the date as 5"/6" century A.D. Similarly 
under the Sutra 1-3-23 Kasika quotes Bharavi as “samSayya 
karnadisu tisthate yah” / This is from Kiratarjuniya which 
reads “jahatu nainam kathamarthasiddhih / samSayya 
karnadisu pathyate yah”/ Dr. Keith in his History of Sanskrit 
Literature assigns Bharavi between 500-550 A.D. Prof. 
Macdonell and Prof. Varadacari assign Bharavi to 600 A.D. 
Prof. Pathak assigns him to 634 A.D. which is supported 
by Harish Chandra Shastri.> $.K. De assigns him to the 
end of 6" century A.D. or the beginning of the 7” century 
A.D. Magha refers to the grammatical treatise of Kasika and 
its commentary Nyasa of Jinendrabuddhi. “ansutrapada 
nyasa sadvrttih sannibandhana / Sabdavidyeva no bhati 
rajanitirapaspasa” / 4 According to Shrish Chandra Cakravartti 
the term “sadvrtti” in the poem refers to Kasgika and Nyasa 
refers to the commentary of Kaéika. Prof. Keilhorn opposes 
this view by saying that the word “nyasa” in the verse does 






not refer to the work of Jinendrabuddhi. Dr. Keith holds the 
: Kasika existed before the time of Magha but Pandit 
‘Yudhisthira Mimamsaka comments that SiSupalavadha was 
written before the time of Kasika.? From the above 
_ references we can say that Kasika is earlier than Magha. 
Bana in his Harsacarita refers to Nydsa in the passage 
_ “tacchrutva banasya pitrvyaputrah bhratarah prasannavrttayo 
_ grhitavakyah gurupadanyasa nyaya-vadinah"/ 1.S. Pawate 
in his Structure of Astadhyayi holds the view that the date 
_ of Nyasa can be around 450 A.D. PV. Kane says Bana 
_ belongs to the first half of the 7" century and so Nyasa 
will have to be placed not later than 600 A.D. Thus based 
on the above facts one can infer the date of Kasika as 
between 5" and 7” century A.D. 


Authorship of Kasika 

The relation between Jayaditya and Vamana is an 
important problem to the students of Kasika. There was 
an opinion that Jayaditya alone wrote a complete Vrtti on 
the whole of Astadhydyi. There is also a view that Jayaditya 
and Vamana were contemporaries. Srsthidharacarya, the 
commentator of Bhdsdurtti remembers Jayaditya as the 
author of Kasika. Contrary to this, Dr. Weber and Prof. Max 
Miller considered Vamana to be the author of Kasikda. 
Bhattojidiksita considers Jayaditya and Vamana to be the 
joint authors of Kasika’. Keilhorn also supports this view. 
Prof. H.H.Wilson states that it is difficult to distinguish 
between Vamana, the author of Kavyalankarasutraurtti with 
the Vamana, the author of Kasika. But Dr. Kapler identifies 
Vamana the author of Mavyalankarasudtravrtti with the 
Vamana the author of Kasika. Prof. S.K. Belvelkar in his 
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book Systems of Sanskrit Grammar identifies Jayaditya — 
with Jayapida and accepts Vamana as the minister of — 
Jayaditya the king. Jayaditya may be identical with king — 
Jayapida of Kashmir whose minister was a person named — 
Vamana. In Sanskrit literature there are a number of persons 
named Vamana such as the author of Kavyalankarasutraurtti, 
the author of Kavyanusdasana etc., but Vamana the author 
of Kasika seems to be different from them.® Prof. Shrish 
Chandra Chakravartty in his Introduction to Nyasa also 
states that Vamana and Jayaditya are the joint authors of 
Kasika. Prof. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacarya also supports this 
view in his Introduction to Paribhasaurtti. Dr. Buhler 
attributes the first 4 adhyayas to Jayaditya and the last 4 
adhyayas to Vamana. Thus from the above facts we can 
conclude that even though we cannot correctly point out 
which portions belong to Jayaditya and which to Vamana 
it is true that Kasika is the joint work of Jayaditya and 
Vamana. 


Characteristic features of Kasika 


The text of the Sutras as given in Kasika shows many 
changes from those of Astadhyauyi which can be considered 
as additions and alterations to the original text of Panini. 
The characteristic features of Kasika based on the textual 
observation of the Sutras and Varttikas can be classified 
under the following heads, (1) Readings of the Sutras 
through Yogavibhaga affecting the form, interpretation of 
the Sutras affecting the usages and interpretation of the 
Sutras affecting the meaning (2) Varttikas leading to 
additional forms (3) Influence of other systems of grammar 
like Candra and Katantra on Kasika and (4) Technical 
observations and devices used by Kaéika. 





: Certain Sitras of Panini are split up into two by Kasika 
using the technique of Yogavibhaga. 


| 


— (b) 


(c) 


“prthagvinananabhistrtiya’nyatarasyam” (2-3-2) of 


Panini is read by Kasika as two separate Sutras as 


“prthagvinananabhih” and “trtiya'nyatarasyam”. 
“udaraSvesu ksepe” of Panini is read in Kasika as two 
Sutras as “udara$vesu” and “ksepe” (6-2-107 and 108 
respectively). 

Certain reading of the Sutras affects the form. The Sutra 
“Saktauhastikapatayoh” of Panini is pointed out in Kasika 
as “saktauhastikavatayoh”. The meaning of “kapata” and 
“kavata” are the same. In several places Kasika uses the 
word “ca” in the sense of “anuktasamuccaya”. For 
example under the Sutra “bhuvasca”,"ca” is used in the 
sense of “anuktasamuccaya” thus sanctioning the form 
“bhrajisnu”. The word “bhrajisnu” is widely used in 
Classical Literature like Raghuvamsa, Bhagavata and 
Ramabhyudayam. This type of extension of the scope 
of the Sutra is a new technique in Kasika. 


On the basis of usages, several forms which are used 
in Vedas are applied to Bhasa also. Kasika by applying 
these Vedic forms to Classical literature really extends 
the scope of the Siitras. For example the usage of 
“hemantasisira” in Classical Sanskrit under the Sutra 
“hemantasisiravahoratre ca chandasi” (2-4-28). Simi- 
larly under the Sutra “pratyapibhyam graheSchandasi” 
the words “pratigrhyam” and “apigrhyam” are used in 
Vedas and “pratigrahyam” and “apigrahyam” are used 
in Classical Sanskrit. Such a distinction was not made 
by Panini, Katyayana or Patanjali. 
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(d) While commenting on certain Sutras, Kasika interprets — 
in such a way so as to affect the meaning. For example ~ 
the word “pracam” in the sense of “vikalpa” under the 
Sutra “alam khalvoh pratisedhayoh pracam ktva” (3-4- 
18), “iti” in the sense of “prakara” under the Sutra 
“sakhyasisviti bhasayam”, the meaning of “pradhana” 
for the word “svatantra” under the Sutra “svatantrah 
karta” are some of the examples. 


Il. Readings of the Varttikas 


The Varttikas of Kasika are statements which supple- 
ment or modify the Sutras. So the Varttikas of Kasika 
occupy an important place next to Sutras. Kasika gives new 
Varttikas which are quite different in their readings for those 
of Katyayana’s Varttikas to Mahabhasya. Some of the 
Varttikas of Kasika simplify and make clearer the meanings 
of the Sutras. There are a number of additional Varttikas 
also in Kasika which will directly extend the scope of the 
Sutras and their interpretation. In short, the Varttikas of 
Kasika show significant variations from the original Varttikas 
of Katyayana. 


The Slokavarttika “manivostrasya lambete priyau 
vatsatarau mama” under the Sitra “idtdeddvivacanam 
pragrhyam” (1-1-11) gives the word “mani” which is a 
Dravidian word used in the sense of gem. Under the Sitra 
“phalegrahiratmambharisca” (3-2-26) through the Varttika 
“anuktasamuccayartha cakarah”, Kasika extends the scope 
of the Sutra to “udarambharih”. Similarly the Varttika- of 
Kasika “yamacceti vaktavyam” under the Sitra 
“dityadityaditya-patyuttarapadannyah” sanctions the form 
“yamyam””. 





Certain Varttikas of Kasika affect the form through their 
readings. Under the Sutra, “ethedhatyithsu” Katyayana by 


the Varttika “pradihodhodhyesaisyesu” sanctions the form 


. prauhah. Kasika reads this Varttika omitting the word “tha” 


a Tie il 


and so “prauhah” is not given by Kasika. So we can say 
that by the time of KaSika the form “prauhah” might have 
become obsolete. Under the Sutra “annasikayam samjnayam 
nasam casthilat” there is a Varttika in Kasika which reads 
“paksé cpratyayopisyate” which gives the form “khuranasah” 
and “kharanasah”. Instead of this reading, Katyayana reads 
“khurakharabhyam nas vaktavyah” which sanctions the form 
“khurana” and “kharana’”. 
Influence of Candravyakarana on Kasika 
Candravyakarana is a treatise on grammar written by 
Candragomin who is believed to have been the same as 
Candra. The work consists of six chapters in which 
“samjnas” are absent. There is no section on Vedic 
grammar. The work is believed to have been written in the 
5" century A.D. Many of the sources of new additions found 
in Kasika can be easily traced to Candravyakarana. Also 
there are a number of instances in which both Kasikakara 
and Candragomin express almost identical views. Thus 
based on a close study of Kasika and Candra we can arrive 
at a conclusion that Kasika is closely related to Candra. 
For example, Kasika under the Sitra 1-2-6 
“indhibhavatibhyam ca”, there is a statement in Kasika 
“atresthih sranthigranthidambhisvanjinamiti vaktavyam”. This 
Varttika of Kasika is based on Candra Sitras “litindhi- 
granthigrantham” (5-3-25), “dambhah sani ca” (5-3-26) and 
“svanjah” (5-3-27). Under the Sutra “vibhasagrahah” (3-1- 
143) Kasika reads the Varttika “bhavateSceti vaktavyam” by 
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which it wants to extend the scope of the Sutra to the root 
“bhu” also. This is based on the Candra Sutra “bhuvo va”. 
Under the Sutra, “puh sarvayordari sahoh”, Kasika reads 
the Varttika “bhage ca dhareriti vaktavyam” which means 
that the affix “khac” comes after the verb “dhari” when it 
occurs in composition with the word “bhagah” as 
“bhagandharah”. This Varttika is also based on 
_C&ndravyakarana which states that “bhagam dharayati 
bhagandharah” under the Sitra 1-2-20. Some Slokavarttikas 
in Kasika have close similarity with those — of 
Candravyakarana. For example, the source of the 
Slokavarttika “rudro viSveévaro devo yusmakam kuladevata 
/ sa eva bhagavan buddhah asmakam $atrumardanah” in 
Kasika is Candravyakarana because Candravyakarana 
reads “rudro visveSvaro devo yusmakam kuladevata / 
marajid bhagavan buddhah asmakam kulamandanah” 
(6-3-16). 


The Influence of Katantravyakarana on Kasika 


Katantravyakarana is a small but important treatise on 
grammar which appears like a systematic abridgement of 
the Astadhyayi of Panini. It ignores many important rules 
of Panini, adjusts many and altogether omits the Vedic 
portion and the “ganapatha” of Panini. It lays down the 
Sutras in an order different from that of Panini dividing the 
work into four adhyayas dealing with technical terms, sandhi 
rules, declensions, syntax, compounds, “taddhita” affixes, 
conjugation and verbal derivatives. The total number of rules 
is 1412 supplemented by many subordinate rules or 
Varttikas. Since the arrangement of topics is entirely different 
from that of Panini’s order in spite of the considerable 
resemblance of the Sitras and their wordings, it is probable 
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that the work was based on Panini but composed on the 
models of more ancient grammarians. This treatise is 
- believed to have been written by Sarvavarman who is said 
_ to have lived during the reign of the Satavahana kings. The 
_ author of Katantraurtti is believed to have been Durgasimha. 
_ The grammar of Katantra is known as Kaumara based on 
_ the assumption that God Kumara himself has bestowed the 
grammar to Sarvavarman. A few examples will show how 
far Kasika has been influenced by Katantravyakarana. 
Under the Sitra “Karmani hanah” (3-2-86), there is a 
statement in Kasika “kutsitagrahanam karttavyam, iha ma 
bhiit, hatavan”. The source of the statement in Kasika may 
be the Sutra “karmani hanah kutsayam” (4-3-82) of 
Katantravyakarana. Under the Sitra, “svapitrsornajin’ 
Kasika reads the Varttika “dhrseSceti vaktavyam”. Through 
this Varttika Kasika sanctions the form “dhrsnah’. 
Katantravyakarana reads the Sutra as “trsidhrsi-svapam 
najin” (4-4-54) and obtains the form “dhrsnah”. Similarly 
under the Sutra 7-4-54, Kasika reads “mi iti 
minatiminotyordvayorapi grahanamisyate”. It is being dealt 
in Katantravyakarana through the Sitra “sanimimi- 
madarabhalabha” (3-3-37). Similarly under the Sutra 
“idajanordhve ca” (7-2-78), Kasika reads “tadartham kecit 
idajanoh sdhve ceti sutram pathanti’ which 
Katantravyakarana reads in Sutra 3-9-5. From all these 
references we can assume that Kasika was closely indebted 
to Katantravyakarana. 


Technical Observations in Kasika 

In order to explain certain characteristic phonological 
and morphological features noticed in Sanskrit language, 
some special technical terms are made use of by the 
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authors of Kasika. For example the terms like “Vinama”, — 


“Samkrama”, “Yama”, “Anusanga”, “Avagraha” and 
“Upagraha” are only some such examples. 


oe 9? 


“Vinama’” indicates conversion of dental “s” and “n” to 
their corresponding cerebral sounds. Thus the substitution 
for “s” to “s” and “n” for “n’””’ is called “Vinama”. This term 
occurs under the Pratyahara Sutra “ai au c”. Haradatta 
explains Vinama as “sakaranakarasthanikasya miurdha- 
nyasya vinama iti purvacaryanam samjna”.° 


Kasika uses the word Samkrama in the Varttika 
“mrjerajadau samkrame vibhasa vrddhirisyate” under the 
Sutra “kniti ca” (1-1-5). Kasika further explains “samkramo 
nama gunavrddhipratisedhavisayah”.'° Thus the prohibition 
of “guna” and “vrddhi” is indicated by Kasika through the 
term “Samkrama”. 


“Yama”-s are considered to be particular nasal sounds 
occurring in the group of plosives and nasal consonant 
being due to the nasal release of the plosive.'' The word 
“yama” literally means “twins” as there are said to be two 
Stages in the articulation of the plosive as in “rukkmam”, 
“paddmam”, “svappnam” etc. This term occurs under the 
Sutra “tulyasyaprayatnam savarnam” (1-1-9) in Kasika. 


The term “Anusanga” occurs under the Sutra 
“midaco’ntyat parah” (1-1-47) in Kasika. In this Sutra 
Kasika reads the Varttika “masjerantyatpurvam 
numicchantya-nusanga samyogadilopartham”. Haradatta 
explains the term as “nakarasyopadhayah anusangah iti 
purvacaryanam samjna”.'* i.e., “anusanga” is a term which 
is used by ancient grammarians for the penultimate “n”. 
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Se “Avagraha” is a term used as the splitting up of a 
compound word into its constituent parts. Kasika under the 
 Sitra 8-4-26 points out that “Avagraha” is used in the sense 
| of the first constituent out of the two words or members 

which are compounded together. In recent times “Avagraha” 
_ is indicated by “S” for showing the coalescence of a short 
or long vowel with the preceding “a” or with the preceding 
 “e” or “o” as in fratsed: (Sivo'rcyah.) 


“Upagraha” is a term used by ancient grammarians in 
the sense “Atmanepadi” and “Parasmaipadi” affixes. Under 
the Sitra 6-2-34 Kasika makes the remark “tatropagraha 
iti sasthyantameva iti purvacaryopacarena grhyate” which 
shows that “Upagraha” has taken in the sense of genitive 
case in Kasika. Thus it becomes quite clear that certain 
grammatical terms are employed in Kasika to make an apt 
description of Sanskrit grammar in general and Sanskrit 
phonetics in particular with more ease and comprehensive- 
ness. 


Technical Devices used in Kasika 


There are some devices other than the regular Nyayas 
and Paribhasa-s in Kasika which the authors have used in 
the course of their discussions. The general aim of these 
devices is to secure the right interpretation and proper 
application of Panini’s rules; “ca” in the sense of 
“anuktasamuccaya” and “vyavasthitavibhasa” are some 
such devices used by Kasika. 

Through the statement “anuktasamuccayarthah 
cakarah”, Kasika extends the scope of the Sutra relating 
to their form or sense. This device is used by Kasika in 
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the Sitra “avyayibhavasca”. Here “ca” is used in the sense 
of “anukta-samuccaya” to include cases not mentioned 
already. Under the Sutra “asuyuvapirapilapitrapicamasca” 
(3-1-126) this device is used to obtain the form “dabhyam”. 
Similarly under the Sutra “phalegrahiratmambharisca” “ca” 
is used to add the forms “kuksimbharih” and “udarambharih”. 


“Vyavasthitavibhasa” used in Kasika actually means 
that an optional rule need not be optional in every case but 
may be taken to teach that an operation in some particular 
instances must necessarily take place while in others it is 


not allowed to take place. A few examples are given below. 


Under the Sitra “manyakarmanyanadare vibhasa 
_ apranisu” (2-3-17) Kasika says that in denoting the indirect 
object (which is not an animal), of the verb “manya’”, the 
dative case is optionally employed and that too is 
“vyavasthitavibhasa”. Kasika reads “vibhasa liyate iti va tvam 
vidhiyate tadasmin visaye nityam anyatra_ vikalpah 
vyavasthitavibhasa sa”.'2 Under the Sutra “kartuh kyan 
salopasca” (3-1-11) Kasika states that in the word “ojayate” 
and “apsarayate” the final “s” is invariably elided when 
forming the denominative verb but not in the case of payas 
where the elision is “vibhasa” and that too is “vyavasthita- 
vibhasa”, as “payayate” or “payasyate”. This technique 
. “vyavasthitavibhasa” is used by Kasika for sixteen rules. 


Conclusion: 


From all these observations we can arrive at a 
conclusion that Sanskrit language has undergone many 
changes between the period of Astadhyayi and Kasika and 
these changes can be grouped under the following heads. 
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2 Peccagelice! aie 
min x 5 Lexical change 
4. Semantic contraction of lexical items 
5. Semantic expansion, of lexical items 
6. Replacement of an old sense by a new one. 
7. Obsolete lexical items. 
8. New additions to the vocabulary. 


The importance of Kasika is that it incorporates all 


such changes and to make it a perfect grammar of the 
Sanskrit language of the period of its authors Vamana and 
Jayaditya. Hence it occupies a prominent place amongst 
Sanskrit grammatical treatises. 


Notes 


1. 
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Reproduced in Indian Antiquary from the travelling 
reports of Itsing. 
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Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi Chowkhamba Edition, 

with Prakash Hindi Varanasi (1968). 4 

Commentary : 

Kasikasiddhantakaumudyo- 

stulanatmakadhyayan Mahesh Datt Sharma, Poona 
Vishvavidyalay (1971). 

Samskrta Vyakarana | 

Sastra ka Itihas Mimamsaka Yudhisthira 
Bharatiya Pracya 
Vidyapratisthan - Parts | and 
Il, Ajmir, part | (Sam. 2020), 
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Moksha (release or liberation) would not be worth 
attaining if the atman does not survive as a self- 
luminous entity. For, the atman is the ultimate goal 
and target of all desires. 

— Sri. Madhvacarya. 


A woman in whom great compassion is awakened, 
a woman who understands the national history, a 
woman who has made some of the great Tirthas and 
has a notion of what the country looks like, is more 
truly and deeply educated than one who has merely 
read much. 


— Sister Nivedita. 








Authors of Varttikas Other Than 
Katyayana 


QE 


Dr. O. Maheswari 


Panini, Katyayana, and Pataiijali are the three sages who 
constituted the laws of the science of Sanskrit grammar. 
‘In about 500 B. C. Panini composed his celebrated 
grammar known as Astadhyayi - the most wonderful 
analysis of the language the world has ever seen. Katyayana 
flourished a century later. He subjected about one third 
§ of the rules of Panini’s grammar to a rigorous criticism, 
explaining some of them, expunging some of them, 
enlarging some of them, and amending some of them. 
Katyayana belonged to a different school of grammar, and 
so the technical terms that he used in his grammar are 


‘ generally Pre-Paniniyan. 


Patafijali is a devout follower of Panini. Hence he tried 
his best to reject many supplementary rules of Katyayana, 
as he could, by making the aphorisms of Panini more 


Several grammarians have made Varttikas (special 
rules) related to Sanskrit grammar based on the Astadhyayi 
of Panini. But their works are not available at present. In 
the Mahabhasya of Patafijali, the term “apare ahuh” is used 
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; 
in many places for denoting the comments of unknown , 
grammarians. Most probably they may be ancient ones who | 
wrote special rules or Varttikas. Patanjali has mentioned the — 
names of some authors who composed Varttikas. Their 
names are - ; ote el | 


(1) Bharadwaja (2) Sunaga (3) Krosta (4) Vadava 
(5) Katya or Katyayana. 


In addition to the above, the names of two others 
namely Vyaghrabhuti and Vaiyagrapadya can also be seen 
in Mahabhasya. 


1. Bharadwaja 


It is seen from studying Mahabhasya that Acarya 
Bharadwaja composed Varttikas which are illustrated with 
examples in many places.! 


a RETRY sea: -2 


Panini has mentioned the rules of Bharadwaja in his 
Astadhyayi as stated above. From the above illustrations 
we can only guess that they are not the Paniniyan rules, 
but the Varttikas of Bharadwaja. The line - wRemia: vee 
— shows the non-clarity of exact Acarya Bharadwaja, the 
grammarian, because it is plural form as weer: sf, 


Panini has mentioned the rules of Sanskrit grammar 
in Astadhyaui in a concise form. He might have composed 
his work after making some modifications in the 
grammatical rules of Bharadwaja. ‘Based on the rules of 
Bharadwaja, Panini’s modification is being commented by 
Patanjali in his Mahabhasya, by pointing out the 

irregularities in the rules of Panini. 
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_» The composition of the Varttikas of Bharadwaja is 
almost equal to the Varttikas of Katyayana. Also there is 
some relation between the grammatical rules of Bharadwaja 
and Indra. According to Agtantra,’ Bharadwaja learned 
grammar from Indra. It is already mentioned that Katyayana 
- sought grammatical knowledge from Indra. Actually 
_ Katydyana in the compositon of his own Varttikas depended 
on the grammar of Bharadwaja. 


Patanjali also quoted the rules of Bharadwaja for 
analysing the Varttikas quite often. Thus the Varttikas have 
relation to the grammatical rules of Bharadwaja; but earlier 
acaryas of Mimarnsa as per the rules of Nyaya considered 
that Bharadwaja composed Varttikas by referring the 
grammar of Panini. Eg:- 

ys: aa ofa qa gaafleqgay - aRaria: yf 

- Prerafecafreren: aca veorgerery | 

Serial — yds vefanett Rreely i 

arersttaanirer - gusrai wefereri. fre Prgrarety | 
2. Sunaga 

The Varttikas of Sunaga are often quoted in the 
Mahabhasya of Patarijali.° 

qenstierercna Yarra Ren: darn: 
From this it is clear that Sunaga has also composed some 
Varttikas. 

In the Mahabhasya - Pradipa, commentary of Kaiyata, 
it is said — srenanimata vesifag dar: ofafrarc 
yfeay.’ From this it is evident that Sunaga is an ancient 
grammarian who lived before Katyayana. 
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In the Astadhyayi of Panini, the grammatical sutra 
“Upajate”® it seems from the commentary of Mahabhasya 
that the Varttikas of Sunaga are incorporated in the 
Paniniyan work itself. Patanjali himself points out - 


ge fe dart: voy — PIAIPMAS | FA Hee: 


The Varttikas of Sunaga are comparatively more 
widespread than the Varttikas of Katyayana. So in 
Mahabhasya" at the end of the description of Varttikas of 
Katyayana it is said - 


er met 
In Mahabhasya it is said - 
sruedtey sad — weafatc | 
— vant ae 
anime wg: arra a fife aenft sé 3 taf 48. 
ve 8/9 / 40, Bt Marreqeywa| 


In Mahabhasya it is written in many ate as 
acaeaeqead by quoting detailed Varttikas much bigger 
than the Varttikas of Katyayana. All of them were composed 
by Sunaga. And also other than Mahabhasya works like 
Kasika - Bhasaurtti - Skiratarangini - Dhatuortti illustrate 
many references of the rules of Sunaga. For example - 


warm: of Fromm wef fleet aren: 
weal"! Prot pafft wet} aff darn: 2 


Patanjali has mentioned in certain places in Mahabhdasya 
the name of Sunaga in plural as bil Wart: showing 
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that some grammatical work may belong to one Sunaga. 
- Based on this work Varttikas or special rules are composed 
_ by grammarians separately. 
3. Krostas 
Tn the Sutra ge! yale in Mahabhasya, the Varttika 
of Krosta is referred as - 
grees oases oRATSaT | 
arora a pear wisftn: sora — frenice 
qwge vact fanfrses| 
4. Vadava 
In the grammatical Sutra taeda eget in Mahabhasya 
it is written — | 
affest area: uefa! aa aren ferafa 
nerremémena 4 — fie g sfedia afte asae| 
Nothing is known about this grammarian. 


5. Vyaghrabhiti 

Actually there is no reference to any grammatical rule 
related to this grarmmarian. In the Mahabhasya 

ae) aftreda fafeie? sft qa uimefafe: aft 

—garfe xetwattey SEqqr| 

According to Kaiyata Acarya this grammatical rule is 
composed by this grammarian. 

In Kasika 7/1/94 aphorism, one sloka is quoted. One 


Trilocanadasa, the author of Katantraurttipancika mentions 
the name of Vyaghrabhati. Eg - 
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qq g arya: — ese gq serafeired urd ae 

areata sreararfatey |t4 : | 

And also in Kasika, sttra 7/2/10 mentioned aficarRet 
which is accepted to have been composed by Vyaghrabhiati.* 
Scholar Gurupadahaladara suggested Vyaghrabhiuti as the 
disciple of Panini, but there is no adequate proof for this. 


6. Vaiyaghrapadya 


The name of this grammarian is not available in Panini’s 
grammar. In the sloka Varttika 7/1/94 it is written : 


Tear: ate: g Sr ate areuei afts:| 

In Haradatta’s Padamafjari, a commentary based on 
Kasika, it is said: 

areca Ae asst dara areas: | 

From this the role of this grammarian is well established 
by Haradatta. As this name “Vaiyaghrapadya” is ending with 
the suffix gotrapratyaya, his father or grandfather may be 
Vyaghrapada Acarya. 


According to AnusaSanaparva_ of Mahabharata, 
Vyaghrapada is the son of sage Vasista. Thus Vaiyaghrapadya 
is the grandson of sage Vasista. 


In addition to the above grammarians, the names of 


a few other grammarians are also mentioned in Mahabhasya. 


They are 
1) Sowrya Bhagavan 
2) Kunaravadava 





Me dattys ete HRomrnity” 
Prey: — wate oy aftaer| Aa wae 


| ( Tapa weqefs - sya 
mPrerga sfri'® (arr: - Tele) 

drama — aa Sera oy —aifestl asa: 
gel? (@e aa wR aaerariteqy eft weld) 
PoRasiads — AM WEE! MENT! FAI VT — 
anf: weqaat aete: ware: |? 
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To be clear in one’s own mind, entirely true and plain 
with one’s self and with others, wholly honest with 
the conditions and materials of one’s labour, is a rare 


Iift in our crooked, complex and faltering humanity. 


- Sri Aurobindo = 
(quoted in India’s Rebirth, p.113) 








No system indeed by its own force can bring about 
the change that humanity really needs, for that can 
only come by its growth into the firmly realized 
possibilities of its own higher nature, and this growth 
depends on an inner and not an outer change. 







- Sri. Aurobindo — 
(quoted in India’s Rebirth, p.148) 








(qaets tym) 
11 Rayaret Wa A aT - 
eared FH wae | 
eral cera oresfereten - 
graria saa wad a | 
5 | & ong aayeret Hara Yi 7d IRR (Ga 
wey) wr a Fafa So) RTT 


ai a oad gfe arene wet gfe ara oH | 
quan Baar Il 


Promar | % ara Geafet mem Promaerata gaa 
Tay | aera mae ot gareife ar ata gerd ae ARI 
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q 


! 


oreadaed: | apt gay | acrorerYeterorq | | 
13. Fa wpa at da afar 
aterara efa aat A | 
qetrarica at wRreSry |i 
waif | 8 eff | afoot vga ret Pr 
Wet a da aft A aa: aa wee | or fe: Sraeurasitpaaren 
Rade Aad Ayaan eRe Ten: GT awake | aera 
afr a ray aah | Aware gay | aaa: WeEda a cer | | 


waa: Volh: Bed - GRIM ager - 
cadre Peay (gear | 
SII 
WRT co WoT qeqt (SST: TPSRAA) || 


14. whys: warn 


anit | 8 wesc STA Tear cee 
RTT AT MT ara ny “ey: wefefss at wee 
Rgirchara:” sere: | argrotentre Prenat: |e aa aqutsi 
quorearguagarea | oy Traian ae at yeahhh a 
eee: 5 veri TSS va w ent: qaheravhafeaptreares: | 
Fer TTC: seoftit ee wale Serpgd aeayRty wrth” 
WMA AAAS Sociales Gea: BUrIE: | sz 





] 


——————— ann 


ae Aiviakindins {UNE “GAIN w! Heiitise "RRNA 


afer! afer freraftensa a arent amenfafe |” gaafh wdsreqeae | 
a waa wrayqe: cafe afte a waft a aaa a aa were 
an wanes aera oer ANT A Arf aereafa | 
ae Fey | aM AAAS: II 
16. af Aral ard dyfereTi 
Aft a We zeg_s | 
warren Ura 
meaner gaat a: 1] 
mi arent | bie Se tua 


PrefrerearePrka freee: | ud yer fs Get: Grea: Wreeraedicare: | 
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al dar wn amar aftrd waaveretetor def - wits 
gf ade ar, feeafada Gerg: | or aft: uricafr! Sead 
qq | wimg, wat a eA II | 


17. wae ates aareapestitet 


aarafafa | & arefa araraftedd, aa ora: atefreael: | aan 
fra. waite: cara: | “Mitel EH ge” SAR: | Gal 
reward ara | “ysreT: - aera” sft ea: | art ate 
Testa | TA FqEAT gafarnreriiceed: | veaettadian, a aati 
ge a mares cafe vam voto ami pal: free: | gat: 
gf fal fos | yore gay | aaftehrtetemm || 


18. faa’ acral 


Promeiafe | & ara ca pat eal aoahte: dare: Pmt 
weet ara) way aeoniem arena gaftetad 
ey! oa wong ftetad wafel aq: af: 
forrafsepr fafsrretget! « fiirafeer “aferer atl weiter” 
SAR: | Haft, Hal Sal: aaa Bees Het perahy autarhh | 
weegrorad aiigrermseieyl: | gates | ater | | 


19. TAT URTeal BAIT eer 
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aren cornet afteianitsar arat garat cena 
rise sas aaa wed et a wafh mace aeqdta 


20. 7 frefta a varies 
WA Hafe Wer (A dq) Wah fea: | 
anata pfs aa: 
| wafedaea orga: | 
a Pref & ama arise areftrn 
srooreay, 7 te wer areftren aa waif Peet 7, 
yerrentead: (ref - sreun ara: arevaftreael: | frfa: 
sro aT aq Prrefirs - arerarfed a, sere! zl 
woh apparel xeue: gfe rare fe wes aanerrt wae) ae 


Raq gra) TMA Ma ATT, | 


21. ya wale 
frgarat of A afar | 


ge wake) & oat Bora A an et otal Age 
Paci dure wari = wera: gaaertrat: §=— UT: 
ahixarreanferancs: we a ag YI aM 
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revs Poa wad at gor gue: | wRNERT ge Gore: 


wer It 


(22. sietrent 24 aeheE - 
Sa Faas | 


are: sige” | mer at: an: orga a FaroMes were 
aren fan aM ae dst ga MM fag seIeR 
wfaott areradt serecntta feenmeorretcaek: | Ul Wei Aes 
sarah & aft: Ba frerrae aeg vag! witacht ga | 
wag: ae || 

23. A Yan A waaaleen Are - 


oar wad Far a! wafeet wg! ae aera wong 
UUM SANTA AAA AT VATS ga AagSfe: ga 
recs wer: vit ct ae! eee Ta | 
AA: Her | 


24. = foro ffaaraattreed 
dfatiaamaea ga aay | 


i ig al a nial a all 





8 gen wen ford aeard a4 aq ofahiragey! aa aH 
afer afteaesy aa) @ aq cay onltel vate werrot ferererereiifer 
—«f& frst 4 fee fae gerel: | anaes gay) AoroTaciatory | | 
> 995. a aR waaft fhe a a 
—-gfaerafe gen wefteaen 


a wifai & cat sfrrafa esata afte aR aq@ 4 
wat aen aa veru fd 4 waafa cen wile: wea wa aA 
Aa: FEMA Saa BTA esas Ta POTN WETGa Wath 


aM fear) sé wn gael TOM, wore a sey I! 
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aargaifs | 8 arafe a, waa dea ora fea 
parse vat! Aeterna soa aft a fear 


aRetseameiga: a A 11 
wriaeta! & 3 wa: adread we a aa: 
pie wate waa araas: = afaeda goa: | YARMNATI 
eqqerar fer: oRa: wasneedife wRatsea:| sara varaenfaet 
cemfaearre 7 Hades sraenfaed A staat Yel «6 Mews | 
aghh: were | | 


Hevasdsetyd: wed: | 
ai AOR! & TA & ava: anpeak: amare’: aa 
va Pipe: ered: geftenfetrts cen sefteamafed ai 
| Ret ore refoh wecnetl cd Sreoanpreretya: Broverngquret: 
qi: werd: dea: oR: | weft ge wee: aw aero | 
30. Wea Baufaftens caraure- 
eat af fagerqzen’: | 
atete fierce, - 
deere || 





maeee TeaTET BTA: | rsh: Petes Are: 
ate yaaa at ey wget gael scarica 11 


(arqafrer) 


Dharma is not religion though it has become 
customary to translate “religion” by “dharma”. 
Dharma is law - it includes the social and moral 
laws; also the law of one’s own being, one’s own 
nature is said to be dharma — svadharma. 


-Sri. Aurobindo - 
(quoted in India’s Rebirth, p.180) 


Striyasca apurusa margam sarvalamkara bhusitah 
Nirbhayah pratipadyante yada vaksan bhumipah 
(Mahabharata - 12. 68. 32) 


[If a state is well-governed, even a girl can go 
through all the streets with all her ornaments, 
fearlessly, without any masculine protection. | 





Book Review 


Reappraisal of Krishnamurti 


Dr. G. Gangadharan Nair 


Jiddu Krishnamurti, a poor dreamy South Indian boy, 
was picked up in 1909 by Charles Leadbeater of the 
Theosophical Society to be 


J. KRISHNAMORTI the vehicle for the World 
Great Liberator or 
Failed Messiah? 


Teacher, Lord Maitreya. He 

was given the mystical name 

“s Alcyone and was adopted by 

Luis S.R. Vas Mrs. Annie Besant and 

First Indian Edition 2004 Leadbeater. In 1911, the 

Published: by Order of the Star in the East 

Motilal Banarsidass Was established with 

Bungalow Road Krishnamurti as its head to 

Delhi - 110 007 prepare humanity for the 

Pages: 191 Price: Rs. 195/- | Coming of the World Teacher. 

He was sent to England for 

further training in that role. Though he failed the entrance 

examinations of Cambridge and London Universities, his 

intellectual development was fast. His area of spiritual 

activities expanded and he became the darling of California 
spiritual seekers. 





Going against the tradition and the circumstances in 
which he was groomed to fill the role of a new messiah 
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of the “coming” World Teacher, Krishnamurti emphasised 
in his writings the importance of release from entrapment 
in the ‘network of thought’ through a perceptual process 
_of attention, observation or ‘choiceless awareness’ which 
would release the true perception of reality without 
_ mediation of any authority, or Guru. His teachings attracted 
thinkers like Aldous Huxley, scientists like David Bohm, etc. 
He had detractors like Lama Anagarika Frawley Govinda. 
Yet other scholarly men like David have appreciated him 
partially. Even after his departure from this world, the ideas 
he floated are being discussed in intellectual circles and 
questions continue to be raised. The book under review, 
J. Krishnamurti - Great Liberator or Failed Messiah, by Luis 
S. R. Vas is an attempt to interpret the assessments of 
Krishnamurti and charges against him. It is desirable that 
educationists, psychologists and lovers of philosophy go 
through this book, especially the chapter on Accessing 
Krishnamurti’s Insights. 


Abamkéram balam darpam kamam krodham 
parigrahbam 


Vimucya nirmamah santo bralmabhiyaya kalpate 
(Bhagavad Gita — 18.53) 


[One who has forsaken egoism, power, pride, 
just, wrath, and property, freed from the notion 
of “mine”, and who is tranquil — becomes fit for 
becoming Brahman. | 








Book Review ; 
Scientific Yoga Simplified 


Dr. G. Gangadharan Nair 


Contribution of ancient India to different branches of. 
knowledge in the world is vast indeed. What our sages did: 
in physical culture and men- 

THE YOGA BOOK tal discipline before Christ 
A Practical Guide to could not be approached by 
Self - Realization any people of any country till 
by a very later period. Yoga is 

Stephen Sturgess a science evolved over a long 

First Indian Edition 2004 period for the proper control 

Published by of the mind and training of 

Motilal Banarsidass the body. Patanjali of the 

Bungalow Road second century B.C., codified 

Belk d 0.08% the principles of Yoga and 

Pages: 302 Price: Rs. 250/- | preached the new discipline 
as a philosophy (DarSana). 





The twentieth century witnessed a large scale export 
of Indian knowledge to the West where Yoga was the most 
accepted. Though those who carried the Yoga discipline 
were mainly Swamis, there was one negative point that most 
of the Yoga teachers were concerned with the physical 
aspect only and did not care for or understand its 


to 





_ psychological and spiritual aspects. Sri Kriyananda, the 
_ founder of Ananda church of Self-Realisation was one of the 
_ few exceptions. He initiated Stephen Sturgess, the author 
__ of the book under review, to the science of Patanijali’s Yoga. 
| Proper English terminology and interpretations compatible 
science make the book acceptable to the 
intelligent readers. This is the best guide in English to 


Yogasittra | have seen so far. 
reading by those who are genuinely interested in Yoga but 


do not have sound knowledge in Sanskrit. 





Sve sve karmani abliratah samsiddhim labhate 
narab 


(Bhagavad Giti — 18. 45) 


[Devoted each to his or her own duty, a person 
attains the highest perfection. | 


Ayuh sattva balarogya sukha pritivivardhanah 
Rasyah snigdhah sthira hrdya aharah sattvikapriyah 
(Bhagavad Giti - 17.8) 


[The foods which augment vitality, energy, 
strength, health, cheerfulness, and appetite, 
which are savoury and oleaginous, substantial 
and agreeable, are liked by the sattvik.] 


| recommend this book for 





Book Review 


Forecasting Your Life Events 


Dr. L. Suneetha Bai 


Astrology is a subject which attracts people due to its 
insight into the future of human life. Forecasting Your Life 
Events written by Carol 


Forecasting Rushman, a professional as- 

Your Life Events trologer, is a book which 

An Art of Predictive Astrology presents the techniques of 
by forecasting the trends and life 

Carol Rushman events for oneself and other 
Published by persons. This work is an 

New Age Books outcome of Carol Rushman’s 

A-44 Naraina Phase - | rich experience in predicting 
New Delhi - 110 028 the future. It will help 


Pages: 272. Price: Rs.225 | astrologers in laying a firm 
foundation before they can 
teach or counsel. The matter of the book is presented in 
a very pragmatic manner. 





The book consists of nine chapters with an introduction 
and a glossary of astrological terms with their explanations. 
The first chapter “Psychological Profiles” presents the 
psychological patterns and profiles that an astrologer must 
consider before predicting. “Natal Promise” is the second 
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chapter. which explains how an astrologer must find out the 
potential in the natal chart and then determine if and when 
a stimulus will come to actualise that potential. The third 
chapter “Progressions” aims at explaining the progressions 
which are the key to astrological predictions. The fourth 
chapter narrates the importance of the progressed moon 
in different signs. In the fifth chapter progressed house 
cusps and different axes connected with them are dealt with. 
“Transits”, the sixth chapter, is about the transits of different 
planets, the rules for transits and the influence of these 
transits on human beings. The seventh chapter is on 
stationing and retrograde planets which codifies the rules 
for the planets along with the results. “Lunations and 
Eclipses”, the eighth chapter, is on the effects of lunations 
and eclipses on the life of the people. Guidelines also are 
given in this chapter for evaluating lunations and eclipses. 
Ninth chapter, “Putting It All Together” is a summing up 
of all that has been discussed in the earlier chapters. 


The book Forecasting Your Life Events is a step by step 
system for making predictions. The illustrations from real 
life given in this book help the readers to understand much 
about the positions of planets and their influences on the 
human life and also to practise the art of predictive 


astrology. 


On the whole the book Forecasting Your Life Events 
is a very good teacher for those who practise making 
astrological predicitons. It is very useful also for those 
people who are interested in Astrology. 


Book Review 


Evolution of the Soul from an 
astrological point of view 


Dr. V. Nithyanantha Bhat 


Astrology has gained much acceptance and popularity 
today. A considerable amount of literature on the subject 
has been published. The 
work Astrology: A New Age 







- ASTROLOGY 






A New Age Guide Guide written by Ed Perrone 
by is one of the most significant 
bat Papecae works on Astrology particu- 






First Indian Edition 2004 larly because of his unique 
approach to the science. It 
is not just another usual book 


on Astrology. 






Published by 
New Age Books 
A-44 Naraina Phase - | 
New Delhi- 110 028 







The author has attempted to 
present a comprehensive 
philosophy of astrology which 
"can be applied to achieve practical ends - individual spiritual 
evolution through physical life. The author has succeeded 
in synthesising a wide range of astrological ideas into a 
unified system of astrology. 


Pages: 228 Price: Rs. 225/- 





The Introduction of the Book deals with a discussion 
on the spiritual basis of Astrology and it focuses on a 
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non-physical view of astrology that fosters spiritual growth 
and illumination through a true understanding of the nature 


of existence. The Introduction is followed by 18 short 


chapters. Chapter-1 deals with the fundamentals of 
interpretation of spiritual astrology, Chapter - 2 is about 
planets - their qualities, their signs, their effect on history 
and about personal horoscopes. Chapter - 3 to 14 are 
on the interpretations of 12 stars. Chapter - 15 to 18 are 
on the pairs of opposites, the quadruplicities, the Houses 
and the Dawning of the New Age respectively. The chapters 
are followed by an Appendix, Additional Readings and an 
Index. 


The book will be of great interest for any one who 
cares for astrology. 


Compliments Frew 
are ox) FOUNDATION 


House 
Sy ndicate 
eaaniPal -676 18 


Katvamla lavanatyusna tiksna riuksa vidalinal 
Ahara rajasasresta dukha sokamaya prada 


(Bhagavad Giti - 17.9) 


[The foods that are bitter, sour, saline, excessively 
hot, pungent, dry, and burning, are liked by the 
rajasik, and are productive of pain, grief, and 
disease. | 





¥ 4 
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Book Review : 
Janakajanandam Brought to Light 


Dr. L. Suneetha Bai 


Janakajanandam by Kalya Laksminrsimha is an 
unpublished Sanskrit Drama written about four hundred 


years ago. It is an incom- 

oe ee plete drama in five acts, the 
O 

Kalya Laksminrsimha 


theme of which is the fight 
between Rama and his sons. 
c Witenes wee The hero of the drama is 
Vidya aedice pels ies , Kusa, the son of Rama. This 
221, 9th Main, 2nd Cross, is a drama with a'rare theme 
Mico Lay Out, Arakere, based on the Uttarakanda of 
Bangalore - 560 076 the Ramayana, published for 
eHge: <=. the first time in the history of 

Paper Back Edition - Rs.70/- | Sanskrit dramatic literature. 

Library Edition: Rs. 100/- 

Pages: 89 | Janakajanandam is a singu- 
lar case of work of a poet 
being edited after four centuries. It is based on three palm 
leaf manuscripts all available in the Oriental Research 
Institute Manuscript Library, Mysore. This book is a critical 
edition of these manuscripts prepared by C. Lakshmi 
Narasimha Moorthy. The book consists of a detailed 
introduction as to how the manuscripts were discovered and 
all about the manuscripts. The life history of the poet Kalya 


Edited by 





aaa 


, 


Laksminrsimha. his role as a dramatist, a comparative study 
of Janakajanandam, with Kundamdala and 
Uttararamacharitam along with the place of 
Janakajanandam in Sanskrit literature are given in the 
introduction. The text of Janakajanandam is flawless and 
is a result of deep research by the editor. There are four 
appendices at the end of the book in which quotable quotes, 
parallel ideas, metres used and verse index are given. 


On the whole Janakajanandam is a treasure for the 
students with literary aptitude and those who are interested 
in the rare dramatic works of Sanskrit literature. 


Yatayimam gatarasam pitt paryusitam ca yat 
Ucchistamapi camedhyam bhojanam tamasa priyam 


(Bhagavad Gita - 17.10) 


That which is stale, tasteless, stinking, cooked 
overnight, refuse, and impure, is the food liked 
by the tamasik. 





Book Review 


A Hidden Diamond Exposed 
Dr. L. Suneetha Bai 


Vishvadesikavijayam of Kalya Lakshminrsimha Kavi is 
a successful venture made by Dr. Channapragada 
Laskhminarasimha Moorthy 
of Sri. Satya Sai Institute of 
Higher learning. It is a 
diamond hidden among the 
heaps of moth-eaten manu-— 
scripts found out from the 
Oriental Research Institute 
Manuscripts Library, Mysore. | 





VISHVADESIKAVIJAYAYAM 
of 

Kalya Lakshminrsimha Kavi 

Edition and Translation 









by 
_ Dr. Channapragada 
Lakshminarasimha Moorthy 


Published by the Author 
Reader in Sanskrit 
Sri Satya Sai Institute of 
Higher Learning 
Prasanthinilayam 
Andra Pradesh -515 134 


Price: Rs. 100/- Pages: 26 







Vishvadesikavijayam is a 
unique Sankara Vijaya Kavya 
in 116 verses written by Kalya 
Lakshminrsimha Kavi who 
was a junior contemporary of 
the great Advaita philoso- 
pher, Appayya Dikshita. Vishvadesikavijayam is a eulogy of 
. Advaita philosophy and its great teachers. The contributions 
of Advaita teachers, especially Adisankara to the Indian 
thought are given in this book. In this poem the poet traces 
the tradition of Advaita, starting from Vasishta through Sakti, 
Parasara, Vyasa, Suka, Gaudapada and Govinda 
Bhagavadpada to Sri Adisankara. The many-sided 
personality of Sankara is described in 29 verses. This book 
is very useful to the students of Advaita philosophy. 
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Facts at your finger fips! 





Knowing the peppy facts about Indian spices is 
profitable and fascinating. Read them regularly 
in SPICES BOARD’S periodicals. 
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